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ABSTRACT ' ^ ' 

« 'Reported is a study conducted by the Consortiua of 
Professional Associ actions for the Study erf Special Teacher 
Iiproveient Prograas (COKPASS) to jiisess the effectiveness and iipact 
of institutes and other special teacher-training prcgrais, to propose 
■ea^s of iiproTiag such programs, and' to provide a lediuii for 

^ dialoque aiong professional associations. Results indicate programs 
are received overVheliingly favorable, level of solidarity and lorale 
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" f * Preface * 

This report h based on t} study conducted by the Consort! ufh of ProfessiorKil 
Associations for the Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs (COMPASS) for 'the 
U.S. Office of Education. . ' ^ * ' 

The Consortium was formed in May, 1966, by the American Historical Association, 
the'Associotion of American Geographers, the DeparJ^ment o^ Audiovisual Instruction 
(NEA), the International Reading Association, and the Modern Language Association of 
America. Invrtdtions were later extendipd to, and accepted by, the American Economic 
AsscJciation, the American Industrial-Arts Association, aAd'the American Political Science 
Association. Four memters at large provide liaison with the arft and^ humanities, psychological 
, tests and measurement,- educationakpsycilology, and teacher education specialists. 

r * The objectives of COMPASS are to provide a-coordinated assessment of the 
effectiveness and impacts of institutes and other special teacher-training programs; to 
propose means of improving such programs; arW to*provide a medium for dialogue among 
ihte professional associations and leading scholars of the several subject content disciplines 
and fields represented on its Board. If] the post, the Consortium has corxlucted studies of 
summer institute? in individual '4isciplir»es; it is presently sj^onsoring an extensive study of 
the imppct of summer institutes in fojr disciplines upon participants in the ihstihjtes. 

Th# present report is on Phase One of the study of the Experienced Teacher Fello/^ship^ 
Program. The study was contracted by COMPASS t<5 Clark Univers+ty, to be (Jonducted 
under the supervision of the Consortiuin Board. The research wcjs initiated by Professors Crockett 
find Berkley, 'P'-ofessor- Laird* participated, in the analysis of the//retults and in the writing of 
the report.. The research'stafE spent four days in a writing ccj^erence In July, 1967, i 
with Drs. John Thompspn, Saul Cohen, William Engbretsorj/'Richord Longaker, and Mr. John 
Cogan- at this confere^nce, the i^esults were studied in det^t'and the outline of the present 
Veport was formulated . Preliminary drafts of the. report vy^re examined by the members-bf * , ^ 
the writing conference'and by the Executive Comfnitte^of the Consortium; the final , 
version of the report has benefitted extensively from't:beir.corT^men^s . / ^ . 

/ 

An advance(^ edition, without appendixes^^^s p'jblished in October, 1967 
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I . Intraductlan 



The Experiojiced teacher Fellowship Program Is a unique a/xJ imaginative venture. 
Its ultimate abjective, and, that of twa athpr, clasely related pragrarns, is ta improve 
^'thd quality af education in the natron's elementory ond secondary schcx>ls. The three 
' pogroms pursue |his objective in two woys: by assisting selected, potentiolly influential 
' teachers to purs,ue full-'time groduote education in speciolly plonhed courses of study, 
and by fosfering ond strengthening on increosed concern fof the troining of. teOchers . The 
Experienced Teocher Fellowship Progrom sponsors specio I programs thot provT!l^ financiol 
. support for graduate studies to feochers^ith field experience. A second progrom, the' 
* Prospective Teacher Fellowship Progrom, supports similor ki|)ds of progromsfor indiyiduols 
who hove no teoching experience but who expect to become elementory o^ secondary ^ 
sl:hoal teachers. The third progrom, the Institutional Assistonce Grant Progrom, owords 
financiolgronts to strengthen the graduate programs for teocher preparation in ' , 

ins.titytJons that hove olreody been aword^d either on Experienced or o Prospective Teacher 
' Fellowship Progrohi. Thef>resent report summarizes o preliminory^study of the Experienced ^ 
Teacher Fellowship Program. ' 



A. The Development of the Experienced Teocher Fellowship Progrom. 

The history of the ExTFP-belies the generolizotion thot governmentol programs 
develop sbwiy. It wos outhdizect under Title V, Port C of the Higher EducoVion Act ot ^ 
1965. Guidelines for the procp-orti were distributed in two letters, doted December 27, 1965, 
ond January 10, 1966. . The deadline for mailing completed prcfposals wos Jonuary 20. 
Du/ing the period Jonuory 24-26 o panel of consultonts evoluoted the^oposcls, ond the 
onnouncement of owords wos mode In February. This wos barely two months ofter^the first ^ 
guideline was sent out. The first students began their study in June, 1966. 

Despite the speed with which the program wosjnounted, olmost 1,000 |i;K>posals 
were submitted for the academic year 1966-67. Fifty of these proposals were funded, - 
enablmg just over o tho^jsond experienced^^ochers, from oil parts fif the country ond representing 
diverse di^sciplines, to spend o year (in o few programs, two yea^s) in full-time graduate study. 

In its underlying assumptions, the'conception of the ExTFP was broocTond inclusive. 
In the guidelines, no limits were suggested as to the range of subject matter that would 
be supported; no'premium wa^ploced on either innovation or troditibnalism in educotionol ' , 
procedures, and there was no attempt to specify in detail the* structuie ttwt the graduote 
programs should adopt. There was, howeyet, the assumption that gradudte education is 
most effective when the courses o student takes ore related to one another in o meaningful 
foshion! The guidelines for ExTFP proposals incorporated >his assumption by setting three 
restrictions on authors of proposals: . ^, 

. ' . ' ^ 

First, evidence was recj'uired of more thorf perfunctory cooperation betvyeen subject- <. 
matter and teacher-education specialists. ' AJI proposals were required to demonstrate that 
a suitable focimy pould be arranged for, composed of members of "teacher education "*and- 
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"non-tea<^er'edycarion" department^ Further, both the chairman or dean for the sybs^antive ' 
aspect of the pnogram,and the chairman or dean for teacher education were required to sign 
the proposal before it was submitted..^ , - . ' , ^ ; * 

Second, institutions were required to adopt an en bloc procedure, by designing 
a program' for the enHre groirp of fifteen to thirty fellows, rather than leoving the'individual 
fellows "to the mercy of the catalogue's cafeteria- like offerings, so oft^'n unsuited to .the ' ' - * 
needs of experienced personnel . " Jhe en Bloc mode of organization vmcs also to provide 
greater visibility of the program on the campus as well as increased opportunity for fellows, 
to profit from interaction with their peers and from formal Instruction by their profesaprs. - 

Third, the guidelines encouraged cooperation between the institution of higher 
education and the locq^l schcpl^ district or system. This was fostereil in part by the require- 
ment that fellows be selected jointly by their home educational systerp and by the college 
or university concerned. School administrators were ;equlrea to recommend applicants,' 
ofnd applicants were expected .to return to the school systems from' which they came . In 
additioit, in order to confront the realities of te'aching in schools, cooperation was 'encouraged 
between colleges and .local school systems, to provide a meaningful practicum experience * 
for the participants. . * ' 

The fifty programs that were funded were held in forty-seven different colleges and 
universities. Programs were conducted In 17 different disciplines, ranging from generaf fields 
of education {elementary education, teaching the disadvantaged, and counseling and guFdance) 
through the traditional liberal arts disciplines, jand including specialized areas such as^ 
health education, the school library, clhd educational media. The fellows vyere drtjwn from 
every part of the country an4 frorh schools which served every economic lev^L Their 
eduGotlonql assignments ranged from preschdol to high school, A listing of programs Is 
presented in Appendix A. ' 

*B . Evaluation of the Experienced leticher Fellowship Program ^ , ^ 

1 . Three Pro jected EvafuatFon Studies ^ - * , 

Just as the ExTFP was planned anc^ instituted with considerable speed, so, also, were the 
procedures for studying the program's effectlverfess . Barely thrlf^^KDnths elapsed between 
the formotion of a research team and completion of data coll^f^Iori for the present report. ^ * 
During that time, a plan has taken forr/l whlah foresees a series of three related investigations 
of the effectiveness Of the ExTFP: a questionnaire study of respon»es to.the-first^year*s 
program; during the second year, a field investigation of the operation of the ExTFP In three , 
different institutions; and. In the third year, another study of the entire set of Institutions 
then involved in the ExTFP. Each successive investigation will build on.the results obtained 
by those preceding,, * ' • ^ , 

• * The first, of these studies, based on questionnaires and v^isits by teams to selected 
programs, wilfbe described at length below. The intensive pilot study of three Indlvldool* 
programs will be carried out during the academic year 1967-68; 'it will involve repeated 
Interviews with participants and faculty in each Institution and the periodic administration 
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of questionnaires and otfcer fesfs.. Tlie extensive, bojdy of inforgKution that^ill be obtainai-/' 
wiJI permit aft qK^quaintance In depth with the operatioVi of fhese thre^iQstitution^, making 
it-possitle\to 'idervtify factors that appear to accqunt f.or the effects the progro/ns have upon^ . ^ 
the feHows, the faculty, and the institution. An 'important aspect of \his second study will * * 
be interviews with the fel lows tifter they ha.ve ^retu/ned /o thair hom'^ scKp'c5ls In l968-><39. - 
TKe third inves'tigahpn, to be initiated during the aca^lemi^'y^^'' ^1^68-67, will b? an 
extensive study of all the Exfberienced Teacher Fellowship Programs then i^ operation, 
using self-report meas.ures, interviews, and observptions, all developed out of earlier 
research experiences. . . « ^ 

V - , - ■ • 

2/ The Procedures Use d in the Present lhve?tigatton . ^ . " ' ^. 

The present report zests upon two kinds of data' responses to questionnaires 
that were administered to the individuals who were actually involved in. the program, and 
reports by 1'eams of evaluators who visi ted 31 of tKe 50 programs. ^ . 



Four questionnaires.wer^'con^^cTed for administration to those involved in the ^ 
programs. Each questionnaTfe borrowed heavily from those i^ed iniearliA- studies of 
summer institutes. One questionnaire, containing some 60 different item^s, was administred 
to the fe*llows at the io/Tti tut i oris they attended, under cpnditipns which a^ured anonymity 
Completed questjonncAres were obtained from 940 of the 1,004 fellows, representing 4? of. 
the 50 institutions r. This questionnaire is preserHfed In Appendix B. - 

The director at each institution was asked to supply the nam^sX)f the full-time 
and part-tij^ staff of his prograrfi. A copyof a second questionnaire,, about equal in 
length *'he studen^t questionrfcire, was th^n mailed to evecy fi/ll-tlme faculty me'mber / 
and'to five randomly-selected part-time faculty members on each campu«. Completed 
questionnaire^ were obtained from 187 faculty ^members, in 47 different institutions. 
This questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix C. ' • , . . ' 

A third questlonnajre, ^s^nt to the director at each- institution, was 'identiral to 
the facuky questionrfaire except that it contained an additional set of ten items concejning 
the* administration of the program. Of 'the 50 directors, 45 returrti^d these questionnaires • 
in time for ana^sls in the present report. This-questlonnaire is p'Jesented ip Appendix D. ^ 

The fourth questionnaire. Intended to assess thqf^pact of the program upon the 
existing teacher-education procedures at the institutions, was sent to the director of teacher 
education on each campus. Response -to this questloqnaire was spotty; for this reason, these, 
replies will not be discussed In detail in this report . */ * 



^Questionnaires-were not received from the program in Social Studies at- the Unj^versity 



of Minnesota 
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The evaluation teams, which visited 31 ^of the 50 programs) ncpjorlly consisted of ; , 
three (iersonsr aspecialist i^ the subtest matter of the institute, a specialist irt tedcher 
-education, and a teacher experienced in the relevant subject rnatter . ^ Some 85 members 
of these evaluation teams met irtea^l;^ April with the research team^ members of CpNPASS, and » 
representatives frorri the Ofi^te of E(jucation for q discussion of the jevaluatiXDR raMng scale ^ ^ ' 
and of the ([)rocedure that was to be followed IVujJie evaluation \4bJt, They then spent J^wo ^ 
days on the campuses* to which they were assigned, meeting with faculty; students,^ arid 
odministr^qrV, visiting classed and reviewing the general operation of the programs. 
Subsequently, each team member irKttvidually completed a Visitors Evaluation Form, 
conta'ming 24 different items, 'For each item, the evaluator rated the program on a Z^point • 
.scale, and then was asl^ed to provide a written QfKilysis %f that aspect of the program's 
opefotior) in explanation of hU rating. In dddition to the individual reports/ th^team 
• members submitted a combined evaluation on each i^em of the eyaluation^orm; this last | , 
report represented the consensus of all f\ne team members. A list- of evcjftjation teams qnd fhe 
institutiorjsithey visited is presentedjn Appendix E; Appendix F presents the Visitors Evaluation- 
.Form. , J \ ^ 

• • . •* ■ • " ' ^ ■'. 
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' ^Because of difficulties, in scheduling members of evaluation teams^ three institutionsgji , 
were visited by teams of only two me/nber's; af%wo institutions, the team contained four 
members. . ' ^ 

\ r 

/' • : 10 
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f * II. Ah Overview of- the Results ' • , , 

. m ' , • . ^ • ^ ' • , 

the following chapters^a detailed repojt will be mad^ of the results of this^tudy. 
The purpose of the present chapter is to point out the highljJUlts of these results. 

For the.»most' part,, the fellows who took port in the program^were relatively young 
li^chers. Theif ability and motivot'ion were apparently very'high. According tp program 
* directors and faculty members^ the fellows werq at least equal, if not superior, to regufpr 
graduate students in rrjotivatlon and J^udi^y^of work. ' The educational ottainments and experience^ 
of faculty member^ also suggest that teachers in the program were welt qualified. Thus, the 
great majority of the fifty programs possessed the two principal qualifications for an effective 
ocadertiic program: ,an bble, highly motivated student body and a capable, concerned faculty, 

\ ' .. . . . ■ • ' 'V ^ ■•. , / 

/ The general -correlates of ,effectiverieA and the extent to Vyh'ich the ProgrQjm's poter^tipl 
effeptivehess was re'alized^are summarized in the following generalizations, The^specifia 
results on which the aeneralizations are based are contained in subsequent sections of the 

report. ' • ♦ ' - ^ 

* - * » • 

1 . The reaction to th e Ptograrry^y program directors, faculty members, ftjllows,/ • ^ ^ 
and -evaluation tea ms'was overwhelmTrigly favorable^ 

, As a'general rule, the extent of a source's enthusiasm about the Prograpi varied ^ * • ^ 
with that source's degree of profjesslondl investment m it: directors' responses were usually more » 

^ favorable than those ^b/ faculty members, faculty rpembers were more favorable th^ feljows, ^ 
a,nd fellows more favorable +han evaruators. Btjt this general rule herd'"^^^ip a context 

, jof 9v^r-a^l favorablertess toward th| program* Specific evidence of the widespread 
approval that was generated may found throughout the results. \ The extent of this . ' 
approvdl m%y be illustrated by t^e fact that 82% of the fellows reported that their own, 
-fjrogram was 'either usual ly^stimulating and interesting or stimulating and interesting throughqut.* 
Responses by'faculty members and prog'ram dir^c^ors to the identical item were even more 
favorable. Similarly, the majority of respondents in each of the ^ur roles — directors ^. 
faculty members, fellows^ and evaluotors — /eported that the, Program had clearly met the ' 
educational needs of the fellows. Eyen the few evalugtion teams which were sharply critical . 
of an individual program took care to comment* favorobly on the over-all concept of theExTFP. ^ 

yjjiere was, of course, a considerable variation among institutions in the evaluirtions 
tha>wAre received: 'some f>rograms were given extremely high ratings, a few received 
relatively low evaluations. It must be stressed again*, however, that this var'iatiQn took 
^ place around an average value that was very favorable, indeed . . 



2. v'Although there wps ghigh degree of sol idarlt/ 4pd morale dmopg fellows in the 
average program, thfe levef of^ sol|plarity and Tfiora|e;cQrrelbted Rositively wt th judgments of ' 
''effectiveness. , * *•* * * ' 
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" Again, th«re was cops'ldera^j^aVjot*! ^ 
: characterized the differ^ent insHtiJtibn^/ JEy^i' so, the average\program received high ratings 

on rporale and sorlidijrlty'^frpm directors^ fapt^fX members, feHoiwS/ and'e;^aluators. Beyond ' * ;^ 
'this,, there were cons isferttf(«:v5i|s^ ' . . 

. and fudgments.of thg^ffectiveif^s^^'^ programs: programs where.morale cfnd solidarity* * . 

were high-also r^eceiv^d hfgh ratings on effectiveness and portic ipaht,satisfqction/wh*en mprale, 
and solidarity were low, so'we<:e ratings of satisfaction and effectiveness. - , * , ' . 

3> The amount of work assigned was h^vy, 0nd.,ljiv^r>sely related to effectiveness * • . - 
an d satisfaction . ^ ' C ' 

. _ . - \ 'V ■ . . *■ 

Of the 31 evaluation teams, none said the fellows* work load was tpo Hght, while , 
21 staid it was m some degree too heavy; of, 940 fejiows, only 6 said the load was too llght^ ^ 
"^.•ind 440 said \\ was "too heavy all.ow completion of assignments and independent wo^k^"^ ' ^ 

Of particular interest was the inverse relatiofiship between fellows' and evaluators' ^ ' 

judgments on this question ond the var!o<{s measures of satisfaction and effectiveness* . . ' 
institutions where the amount of work re^ftVed was^judged to be Inordinately^ high were 
consistently ranked as relatively ihe£fective» It shoyld be noj^d thai thiwrelationship helcl^ ' 
for the ajais^ufe amount of wbrk that was required, not^or the dmount of competI,tiveness that v^s * 
fostered between -^11 9 wi,^^ In the' averse program, feNows ieporfed a fairly large amount *^ 
of competitfQp with'one anpther; however, these latter rptings did not*relat^ consistently 
either to Judgments of the over-all work load or*to ratings of (effectiveness and sertisfactlon . 
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4. ' Respondents in different rdles disagreed as to wh(gther the progrci^ s^vvere«built * . 
upon.the extensive backgrounds of -the fellows. Judgments by fellows and e\^aluqfors on this' ' 

/ ^estion correlated positively, however,, witj] measure of effectiveness. < * ^ 

i \ ^ \ ~ ' 

Almost all of the prograqp directors gind a large majority of the'faculty reported ' ^ 
that the curriculum at their ins^tution.utili'^d ond built upon the experience jof the fellows; 
most of the evaluation ^eams. indicated tKe^ref^rse; answers by the f^lows To this question were 
intermediqte, but. more simi-la[ to the fqculty 'si than to* the evalgators'. Despite their^ 

' disagreement in i'be l^vel at which th^y ffelt tnW fellows* experience was utilized,^ evaluation 
teams arxJ fellows agreed in their rankings of institutions on their "schievdment of thfs goal . >' 

^Furthermore, ^'ose programs which, ^according to<fel1ows and evaluators, managed somehow 
to build upon the fellows* experience recifived more favoitible ratingy'on program ^effectTvCness 
than those which did not. ^ ' - • . ' *" 

5. -Respoodents in different roles disagreed as to the dktent of cpoperation among » 
program^ and the^amount of innovalfion in th>^rograms. Although' defpartmentdl cooperation 

was correlated with progrqrn effecf(^ness, this wds^not trpe of innovation.- \ ' ✓ 

*' For the most part, cTirectors tind faculty members involved In the-Program reported 'that 
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^^^^ ^ ^ ^ , r ' Program had considerable ^ 

effects OQ teacher-education procedures, and tijbt HvContributed to the plans for d^iirelopmen't 
.of the dejjbrtment and trvstitution^coiUfcrned . EvaTbtjiion team^^did not make. such favorable 
^judgments-. Although in some institotions evaluotorfsajd that the Program had affected 
iQterdepqrtraerttgl cooperation, teacher traming, or departmental development, in as many , 
other institjjtibos lyaluaTors felt that it.hqd'little effect on such poligies. It seems likely 
thot'the evaluatorr^ judgments were somewhat closer to reality than those of the directors^ .* 
and faculty; that-\vithm.the few.months oT the Progranjls operation it had effected few, if any, 
really su^jstantiol changes in the structure of niost of. the host institutidhs . ^ It is worth' 
noting^ "however, that ther^ was a positive.correlation i)etween ju<^meats of program 
effeqtiveness dp the one hand and, on the other, reports by evqluators and by fellows of.« ^ 
effective interdepartmental .cooperation. , * - 

' /K% wil^ judgments of effects upon hcf^t institutions, [/rogran\^ir^tt^md fyci^lty 
members were much more likely than eval yators to Report fhaf the^rf^a ^ 
lijiaginative innovations. Again it fs*likely that the «valudt<^sl jud^^^^r^itiore . ' 
objective than jSose by the ofher two' groups, end that as many'^ograms -introduced few 
educational innovatrons as Introduced many.. It is.rTOte.worthy that evaluator estimates of 
the extent of innovations wqs uncorrelat,ed with judgments of program effectiveness. • ' 

* As adequote a suolmary as any 'of fKe '"effects of the Progcarn upqn the host institution 
can be given by quot^ng from an interim report on this pi-oject, written May, 1967 : 

^ '* ^ ' The Programs appear to have been llast effeLctiveJn overcoming' 

the traditional pafterns of ort|anization in colleges and universities. • • 
Thus, the mcTst common complaints j^by evalOMiron tepms^j dealt with 
the similai-ity of these programs to traditional^ndergraduate and 
gradu^ite educc^i^n^ the' itnposition of a common body of r^/^quired ' ' * 
courses upon all participants, the fai lure^o pd[ust the curriculum fo * 
the needs of individual students, th/e abse*hce of true collbboration _ 
•l^etween different- departments of th* same institution, or the)^|nponcern 
of the staff 'for therespbnse to the Progj-am of the fellowj^ds a grou^'-. ' 
All ol these complaints are common 1/ j^CHcecl throughoo't hrghec>t5'ducatiOn 
in Americd.; they are not unique-to tVie Experienced Teachers Fellowship 
Program. It is ^ignificant that'a considerabte nymber of institutions . ' . 
yvere adjudged to provide for titeir.fellows.an unusual and reward'i'ng 
educational experience, some by'fol lowing trdcHtional educational 
patterns, oj^er by breaking with tradition and establishing novel and . . 
exciting educational procedures. 



6. The program director has an. extr emely important role in determinihg the 
effectiveness of indivlJual programs. \ ' . . / * . 

^ Vr^j — I ' - a» . . 

A partfal-#num.eratjon .of the' functions that o^program' director performs yields a list 
of "impr^sive .length . He should be directly involved in deciding upon the cOL^rs\content and 
*the mode of organization of the program, he must make swre that the formal courses ond* 



the supplemental activities dre coordinated, must ar/apge for the presence of whatever 
educational rYwteriaU are required, must encourage informal exchanges among fellows and 
^ ^ between fellows and staff, must try to mediate in disputes that may develop timong 
. participants, must ascertain the fellows' andithe faculty '? Views and criticisms of the program 
and its effectiyeness, must decide whether j:nanges in procedures or content are reqjuired, and, 
when tKe decisionjs affirmative^ must determine what changes to make in the program 
^dnd how-to nrpke. them ./ In a program whose sl^ces6 re.lies in good part upOn the 
establishment df-tiigh esprit de^qorps ofnong participants and upon the group's performance 
^ bloc , the fulfillment o/ these functions can be critically impprtant. There are doubtless 
som^'progcdms which run-smb^thly from beginning to end, never requiring'the.mediating 
influence of d skillful administrator. In the typical institution, however, at some time 
duriog the'year crises arise, inferests conflict, difficulties occur which require effective 
administrative action. At such times J t is esseRtial'that the program director possess the 
abiUjfy, the'fime, and especially,, the institutional power to respond effectively to the demonds 
of the situation. ' • , / . - 





The Populatiorr and the Programs 



We have already remarked that Vhp txTFP embraced a wide variety of offerings. 
-Programs varied as to types of institutions thaf were involved^ the geographic region wbere 
the institutions were located, the characfteristics of fellows (enrolled, and the subject matter 
that' was offered... Beyond this, tjiey differed remarkably in the pedagogicol stratfegifes that 
were adopted? Some programs were innovative, others were traditional. Some programs 
S|^ve for competitiveness among fellows, wh i I e '^>th ers sought a non-competitive atmosphere. 
Certain programs maintained formal relationships between fellows and faculty,* but others 
were more informal. The programs and the individuals involved in thern differed in these ^ 
general ways and In all other ways in which people differ. Our purpose in^tfiis section 
of the repor^ is to summarize some of the characteristics of the fellows, J-he faculty, and 
the programs. In succeeding sections, we shaJj discuss reacfions to these programs, and 
shall look for variables thdt correlated with their effectiveness. It may sometImes*appear^ 
that the'differericS^ among programs are obscured in the course of this analysis, thot diversity 
IS reduced J-o uniforniity. If sOy the reader should bear in mind that we are seeking for 
whatever underlying constancy ihere may be beneath the remarkable' surfaae cJiversity. 

A. Characteristics of the Participants 

H .^Personol Characterisfic$ ^ . ' \ • 

— -> . r ■ _ { 

In certain oMheir personal charoct^risMcs the group. of fellows was»ribt entirely 
repres^tatiye of teochers as a whofe. 'Men made up^51% of. the group, no-doubt a higher 
proportion than obtains among teachersH-n generd . In addition, the graup was relatively young, 
with 79% being yfcunger than 40 and 28% younger than 30. . Despite^heir relative y,outh', the 
participants yvere not inexperienced in teaching . Ninety-two percent reported three or 
more years of experience in^education^ 59% had six or more year^ of experFence; however, 

' only 24% had ten or more years of experience . The participd^ts' experience spanned" a If 
levels of elementary and secondary education: 32% had been principally, involved at the 

• high school" level, 21% at the. junior high school level, 45% at the elementary fevel, qnd 
2 .6% in preschool or kindergarten teaching . " .* " / " 

Apparently, the fellows' considerable experience and training hcyJ not been primarily 
in the subject matter areas of their respective programs, for sixty-one percent had worked as 
"specialists" in their areas for less thpn 3 years,, while 9n\y28% reported taking .as many 
as 30 semest'er hours of undergraduate credit in their specialty — the presumed equivalent 
of on under.g*aduate mojor. Seventy percent had taken fewer than 10 hoirs of graduate 
credit in {heir special areo, and o third reported no grod'uate courses at/iir in that area: 
Two thirds had nev.erVttended an ISDEA summer institute or similar training program, and ^ 
only a tenth had aty^ded more than one such""(^rogram , 

. / - 
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It is noteworthy that only 3% of thq^rtici pants had held administrative jobs 
^when f\^ey entered- the program^. Of those oot in ojlminisltative posi-tipns, 55% spid they 

"proBobJy" or "definitely" w#uld not gq into full-time educatioilql administration, while 1 
•only 6% said they definitely expected to do so. Upon 'completion of the program, these 
fellows will doubtlesJ^be in a favored position on the promotioriot' ladder^of their home 
school syst^s; their apparent relyctohce to move into odministrati ve pciSitions bespeaks 
J^ong commitment to ♦lassroom t^cnrhfng. It wTIJ be important fo examine, Tn future years, 
actya I career patterns of these |ellows. " ; ^ * . 

Z. Choracteristics^^Fellows' Home Communities and^hools 

^ Fellows were distributed according to, the $\Ze of the communities they carnjp from 

in numbers roughly pr6portior^^ft) the distribution in the population as a whole. Thirty- 
three percent were from dommunities with' fess tfK>n 2,500 residents, 40% from towns or " 
cities with popylations'betwee/i 2,500 and 100, 000^ 16%Jrom cities between 100,000 
and 500,066 population, and 19% from* cities <^'over 500,^1. Only 14% of' the fellows 
identified their school system as bstng in o suburi) or satell^city . 

At le«t some participants came from each port of the cowntry The Western and 
/yildwestern states were somewhat over-rep7ese*nted, with 24% and 33^, respectively, 
of all participants; 23% of the fellows wefe from the North Atlontic states, about \hp 
some proportion, as in the population dt lorge; the Southeastern, South Central, and 
Southwestern states Avere somewViat under-represenhed, comprising only 19% of the totoL 

^ ' ' 'J ^ ^ ' ' ' 

As to.school'^enrollment, tfiere were fellows from schools with fewer fhpn 200 students, 
others from schools with 'over 2,000,* ond still others in every category interm^ediote between 
these extremes . ^ , ♦ , • > ^ 

Most comrnonly, fellpws/eported that theiir students come from families of middle 
income. Fomilies.with low but steady income were ceported next moSt frecfuently , ^ffd eTther 
weolthy families or those in poverty were repo»7tedly ja small minority of the cljentele of most 
fellows* schools. Sixty-eigM-^ercent repor^eti .that the pupi^5 In fheh home schools were ^ 
"dll or mosfly white"; the remdi/lder reporte^^that their pupils^ were predominantly Spanish- 
speaking, Indian, 'Nfegro, or p cc5rnbinatiort of 4^wo <^ more ethnic^ groups*. Only obout^15% of 
the school-age children in Ameri<iO ore rranwhite; therefore, it appears that the proportion f 
of tedchers in the* ExTFP who came fcom classrooms with sub^antial rtwmbers of nonwfiite 
children was somewhaj^greate^ th^n*'in the nation as a whole. Since five of f^e 50 programs 
Mnere for teachers of the disadvantaged. Such an outcome is not surprising. *^ 

i . " ^ ^ • ' ^ . ; ^ . ' ' ^ 

3. -Ability ar^d Intere^sts of Fellows j - ' 

" ^ r iz — . ^ " 

No informatjon is oyailable concerning the fellows' performance, on standardized 
tests of obillty . ^However, there ^ere items on each of the questionnaires which r^ueSted 

/ ■ • . .■: ■ ■ ■ . - ■ ^ 



fellows,/oculty, dnd directors to estimate the fellows'.ability . By all^three sets of judgments, 
tde feU?)WS came off extremely well. Thus, 83% of the fetlows said that the participants* 

vyos above average arrd 95% reported that fellows seemed genuinely interested ii^ 
the Xbiect matter. * 4 ' ^ v • 

< j^The Faculty dnd difectors^^ere qsked to compare the ability of the ExTFP fellows 
i^ith thafof their institutior>'s regular Jaduate students. The results of these comparisons 
'xjre sopiWirized in Table 1 . Itjs cljp<^that the fellows Were viewed very favorably by both 
sources, iWith program' directors be|j^^onsistently more favorable than the faculty . Note that 
more thon holf *e faculty qnd dlrect^s.reported that fellows wer^ore industrious, more 
serious, and hpd greater initiative than their regular graduate students; nearly as much . - 
preference was given to fellows oyer ^duate stydents in their dommitment ft the discipline 
Cind thefr ability to communica>e. Thl facuJty thought that the two groups were. about 
equa4 in intellectual ability, w^le dlectors favored the fellows; similarly, the faculty 
.rated graduate students somewhat, higher than fellows in knowledge of /he discipline, while 
directors' ratings were the reverse. Considering that graduate students constitute^ very 
" seleqt group for comparison, these results provjide an extremely favorable picture of the 
fellows* capacities. 



\ 



Table 1 . Comparisons of Fellows with Typical Graduate Students Made by Facwlty and 
Program Directors - » ^ 



Variable' 


Source of 


Percent^ Who'Rated Partrcipj: 


ints 


Rdrtng 


Better. 


Equal 


Worse 


InteMect^al 


Faculty 


24 ' 


46 


28 


Directors. 


29 ^_ 


56 


—^3 


Industriousness 


Faculty* 


^ 

60 


33 


2 


' Directors 


65 


31 


0 


Seriousness 


Facjity* 


66 


27 




Directors 


V 67 


"29 

U 


0' 


Commitment 
to discipline^ 


Facylty 


46 ' 


34 


• r 
, 14 


ppDirectors ' 


' 67 


20 


•9 


Knowledge 
of discipline 


Faculty 


25 ; 


38 


•30 . 


Directors, 


34 


38 


22 . 


Ability to 
communicate 


Faculty \ 


40 


45 • A 


13 


Directors 


43 


— ^ 


^ 9 ' 


• 

Initifitive 


faculty 


53 • ' 


40 


4 


Directors 


64 


27 , 


4. 
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^ Since non- respondents are not iricluded in this taE»le, the percentages in^ch row do 
not totdir 100. ' ■ ^ ^ 
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It is of intefrest, as well Jto examine what the fj^^Uows cq^sidereJ tdte thei( greatest 
problem before enrolling in the ^xTFPf ^ They reported as follows: * 

23% Using effective teaching methods, ^ 

, 20% KnovsHedge of the subject nxitter • ^ • . 

^jfefe Motivating students 

14% Determining what is most important to teach * * 

12% Handling students of low abp^ity * > ^ ' . 

6% Knowledge of ofipropriate materials 

, 3% Encouraging and stimulating g/f ted -students - 

One derives from these dota o-picfureof a y<^g/ energetic, serious, industriout 
group of teachers, with considerable experience and a strong commitment to their wod<, 
l*he communities that the fellows were drawn from- seem to be approximately representative 
of the nation ds a whole except, perhdps, that the South was^somewhot under-represented 
ard tfiot schools 'with substantial numbers of nonwbite students* were somewhot over-represent€ 
The fact thatjellows were relatively untrained^n tiSe specialized subject /natter of their 
programs, combined wjth their intellectual abiMty qnd their sincerity of purpose, suggests / 
thot they were especiajly likely to bepefif from their graduate work. 

*" * ♦ " \ f / 

B. ChocQTCteristics of the Faculty *^ 

Jhe 'educational and professional bockgroj^nd of foculty membe/s in the EiTFP 
was impressive. Seventy-three percent'held either the F4t.D. or the Ed.D. degree; 
8Q% hod taught ot-tbe college leveKfor >hree or more years, 60% for six or more years, and 
25% for more than 16 y^drs* In addition; 37% had taught for at least a year in elemeaitary 
schoohtind 51% had a year^p^ more of experience at the- secondary leveM. Thus, many of 
the faculty were acquainteel at first hat)d with the educational^ettings from which the 
participants came and for which they were being trained. 

* . . \ ' : ^ ' / 

Jwo sets of questions bear on the quality of instruction at the different institutions, 
one set from the evaluation teams, the other, from the fello^. Wiien asked to-c<5mment on 
the <^ualificafions of the teaching staff, 28 of the J] evaluation teams rated them on the 
"qualified"- ^ide of- the cofttinoum, tV/f placed their ratings at the midpoint, and only one 
teom, [pted the-stqff as stightfy unqua'flfied. % 

.'The fellows' ratings of the faculty are simildr*ib fhose that would be given by 
kofle^e students in a-^dr'se^ thpt was somewhat better than.average. Thus, over two- 
thirii of the fellows /ated the gv»ality of lectures ds good or excellent; 56% gave the same 
evaluation to seminars and structured discussions. Thereat mojori-ty of fellows said ^t ' 
the. lectures wel^ seldom or'never over their heads (d response which might, in fact, be * 
erfh^r positive or neg^tlvej,4that the i^nstructors did not talk down to them, and that the 
lectures dealt with various^approaches tojhe subject. How^v^r, 41% beHeved that lectures 
were sometimes o? usually dcymrnated by detail or unrfelated facts, and a slight majo/ity ^ 
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(51%) reporteci that the faculty had little or no knowledge o'f the practical problems of 
s^h6o\ teachers. Jt^shoufd be. noted that this last opiniort does tTOt wholly square with the.* 
faculty memb^s* reports of their own background in, elementary and secofdary school 
' teaching . ' , • ' 

\ In sum, the, instructors \3t the Various institutions seem'to Hqve been/qcj^te well 
-.qualified . Reactionrof feWows to the teach|||d were mixed^ although on the positive- • 
side. The response to lectures and seminars^Ps quite po^tive; on the other Kqnd, there 
was some fee^^ --^based, perhaps, orl^the academPc nature of mos^ programs and pn the 
fellows' coni:ern about fhe materipl's applicability in the, classroom. ~ that not enough 
attentioh wa5*given to.the 'Ipractical " proble*ms of t*^hers :\ " * * , ^ 

* - 9. % \ ' * 4' ^ • 

^C. Characteristics of the. Progranis . ^ ^ ' ' ' * * 

guideljoes for pr9posols'Tor tt^e ExJFP gmph^sized en bloc progfammmg, 
icatioo'and subi'ect-fndtter'-depcirlTTie/jts, ^and att^tior>»to the special chc 
pnd 6xpefienqe§^ tl>e portic'ifiants; TiiesQTecJuirenflenl^^lerrjandediofjprog^^ planr^ers a type 
pf co-ordination that^qy not havne been ff^ef^.^^^ at^mapy instifutlons. Although the 
guidelines sp^cirrcolfy stated that.ed Jbotionak innoya^-ion'^as not o recfuirement'for propc»als, 

I nHA ^srvf^•<a*n^»l\/ A%J^v^*t^.. ' It Is thiS 



The 

.between edqcat 



cQOperation 
aracter 



gutoeiines speciFrcfiny STOTtJa vnuT.eauoununun if muvtj^ luu ^iwi -vji i^uin^inwin iv^ K'^r 
In fact,fh^ proposal's wKich were funded wene ri6<rel af\d extre*nel)j d^v«rsfe. It Is this 
diversity v)hich Ts most characteristic oTith^^-VroVP^*^ progrcrms'as a,\vbole. "Of .the 50 programs, 
,the largest nymtrer whose- trtles^were.opproxim|tely Sim i lor h'*foOr, and. lidN seem to be 



iproxim^teiy Similor rs'toOr, a^^d.^til^ 
Lbrthe'ntles ai<JneiwActudHy,«R^ fbt the structural 



' . , . »^ . ' ' . 

24 dlff^rgnhkindsof programs indJcatW^b;^*!..^ . . -^^^^ - 

i^*formitIes called for by .tbe'gilicllinesV.ther.e was llftje similarity bfet)^een briy t>^^o programs 
on more than few Jirn6nsionsT.yTb*e djTneQsijns- along which progrjorrfs vane^ may Conveniently 
be dividedM'nto t.wo cfassfes, organizatiorjal ;and^situatiot|al chdIoQteristics.anc* (2) .goals^ 
and rationale. . * '/ 'i f • . > • . * ' 

*_• 
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'Orgoriizatiorxaj and iifuatiorxj l eharacteristics,- . Jhf v6s^t nVSjorjt)^ (84%) of the 
programs^ Were ^iToa ted ,"seograpKca iT/; i/j one of ^'thr ee aJ^edS^ the Midw«sf (38%), 
West (25%) or^Sl'ortheait (21%) . j^^remo;i=rVing*a6V^f the. prog^pms .were, scattered across 
Jbe Southeast, Eolith C^tra I, bi>d^Wthwest r^g^ ' 1 . . ^ 

T.he' prog rams rqnged in si^6 Xcorn^^ fo75 pa;-trcipar^ti with'2.ff the most common 
number .(34%),. followed by ?0 (•28%VbndH5 (20^,"' Only two^progrbms had/a fiarticipant 
group of 5 or fewer . The gyldel ines jpecifie^i there shpulcJ cooperqf ion. between educatiorr 
and -subject matt^ 'depgrtr/ibnts,', bOt in every case crfe departtrient bore primary responsibility 
as, '"home" for the program. « The programs. Wer§ approximately Equally ^iyided^ in their 
locations, with^^9 progpams .bdsed ih eti^jqafion deparfment^ and 21. based in othef deportments 

i s ... - ' • ' • * ♦ 



One reason for the ndvelt> .and diversity among 'the 50 program!.''* 
funded may be that the advisoi^y pa'nels used'mnoVatiort and diversity as^tr 



•that were acti^oljy 

Tunaeo' muy uc 1 1 lu 1 n uu viav^i ^ 1 1 j u w . . w. .>* x-. » - . »I ty as ^l^r i t^r ia in deci ng 

which proposals to recommend foV approval or disapproval, ' even though these critieria 
were not specif icclly set fdrth in the guidelines . > I . ^ 
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Great latitude was perqfvitted to institutions in the actual functioning of !he programs.. 
For instance/ many ay^arded an MA 'degree at the completion of th^ program., others [ - 

provided *he possibility of ar) MA upon completion of sbme farther work, and some made 

• no provision fprtjn advanced degree at all . Among those awardin^an MA degree, some'- * / 
required a thesis, /most did not. The choices of teachiVig techniques were r^lated'to 'the goals 

_i>f^e programs, but again there were great v^ariations among programs With apparently 

' sifiiiar goals. Some program?-, particularly those whose purjiose seeqied to be to' upgrade' 
and educate teaphers in existing areas sucb as History gr Mathematics, provided-a menu of ' 
conventional c?ourses from which pqrticipar»ts selected, much as in a conventional MA program 
Others, particularly those programs which reportedly they were trainmg for a "new'* kind 

. of function, ^such as media consultant or teacher of the disadvantaged, provided a real 
"bloc" of courses identical for each participant, and often very different from any courses 

^tdught elsewhere in the ipstifution. -Semirxarsy^ workshops and practica were in general more 
common in the latter programs than in conventional gradjjafe sequences. ' 

As to the goak which programs pursued, thferr dfver^ity hos alrea<;|y been mentioned.. 
ProgramSi^ ranged from, fairly conventiorKil, though certainly important^, altemipts to upgrod^ 
the content, knowledge, and' techniques of teachers ^ Englrsh, History, or Geography 
tQ the creation of a "unique person in the -educational setting" such as q centralized media 
specialist or an educatiorxal systems arwlyst. There were^ive programs to train tepchers of 
different disadv^taged groups, including rural Alaskan Indians, Texas Mexican-Americans, 
and Harlem Negroes. " ' - ^ , ^' • 

.1 ' • ' 

hi 18 programs the principal ehnphasis was on secondary school teachers, in 17,the 
^empiiasis was at the primary level, and at least four covered both levels. In addftion, there 
were 10 programs for the training of coordinating *r advisory personnel, sucli as grfidance 
counselors, media speciaJ4>*s and^hobl librarians. , v 



IV: ' ^ Profile of Reactions to the Program*. 



This section of the report will consider reactions "To the Program by fellows, 
faculty members, directors, and evalyators. It begins with the degree of satisfaction 
was^xpres§ed, then proceeds t9 various judgments of the Program's effectiveness. A- 
fliscussio^i then follows of how and whether the various ^rogrdms implemented the three 
# requirements regarding program structure thdt were spelled out in the guidelines: the 
irnportance of an en bloc approach, the necessity for subject-matter and teacher educotioli 
deportments to work closely, with each other, and the requirement that relationships be 4 
established with^h^ local scliool systems. Finally, we wifl discuss wjipt might be called 
^he "stfU^v of operatr^n*' adopted ty the different fjrograms, including the extent to 
Vhich th^^W|||&Qrns made use of the extensive experience of the fellows, the amount of 
. competitWeness that was fostered among fellows, theKr work load, the extent of faculty* . 
irf^olviement in the program, and the afnount of innovation in the curriculum., 

•A. Satisfaction and Effectiveness / . . * 

It is not easy to differentiate between a person's satisfaction with an educattonal . 
program and his judgment? of its effectiveness, .Presumably, the two kinds of responses should 
vary with one apQjher, and, -as we shall.s^e ifi the next section, they do co-vqry to a ♦ 
rernarl^able. degree. Nevertheless,' the distinction seems worthwhilajjinde satisfaction with a 
'prog^m refers to one's overall emotional respond, vvhereas effectiveness is judgjed according 
to achievement of goals, by the respondent. Thui%, a program might conceivably be effective 
wUhput necessarily producing hi^h levels of satisfaction among the participants, and vice versa. 
We consider, first, th* extent of satisfacllofi with the ExTFP, then judgments of its effectiveness 

1 . Satis faction With the Prograrn. * 5^ 

Two questions which appear. to reflect satisfaction with the ExTFP were included 
in substantially the some fp m in the questionnaires given to the fellows, to the faculty, 
and to the directors. One of tfiese deals directly with reactions to the Program: 

. Which of the following alternatives best des'cribes your/reaction to the 
Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program? * ^ 

- • ' Jt was a stimulating and interesting experience .throughout , 

It was usually stimulating and interesting. * . ^ _ 

It was only occasionoliy^stiiWiating tirtd interesting*. 

It was seldom or never stljnulating and* interesting . . ^ ^ 



TA^cpmparisoh ol-the responses of the three groups is given rn Table 2. Clearly, 
the reaqtion in every group was overwhelmingly favorable, w>th*faculty members somewhat 
more favorable than fellows*, and directors the most favorable of all , It should be under- 
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linecl rt)otyayiong»even the least enthusiastic group, th^^iellows Jp the program, 82% reported 
thot tlie E^TFP was either usually stimulating and interesting or stimulating orKl 
interesting throughout . ) . 

• \ 



Tabic 2. Ratings by Faculty, DirectorSi^and Fellows of How Stimulating and Interesting 
They Found the Program * 



Source N 


Percent Saying ExTFP Was Stimulating and Interesting 


Throughout 


Usuolly 


Occasionally 


. Seldom or Never 


FOculty 


• • 
42 


46 


' 8 


1 


Directors 


60 


38 


2 


0 


Fellows 


32 


50 


•1*6 - 


1 ^ 



The second item that may be considered a measure of satisfaction ask^cL£aculty 
and fellows for a' comparison of the Program wrth a typical eight-Week summer institute. 
Faculty members and directors who had taught In such progrpms, but not those ^o hod not, 
were asked to compare. the ExTFP with NDEA or NSF academic year or summer institutes. 
Since fellows had earlier reported whether they had ^ver atterded such institute^, it was 
possible to divide them into two groups:^ those with and tho%e without prior institute 
experience. The four sets of comparisons of the ExTFP with other institutes are presented 
in Table 3. * 

Agatn^ if is evident that the response to the ExTFP was overwhelmingly favorable. 
On this item, the fellows were more likely than -the 6ther two groups to view the ExTFP 
as superior to other institutes, and those who had nfbt taken part in such institutes were 
somewhat mor« favorable than those who had. Again, the directors showed somewhat 
greater approval of the ExTFP than did the^faculty . Of greater inriportonce than these 
inter-group comparisons, however, is the fact thot only a tiny fraction of |he respondents 
'■^ any group felt that other kinds of institutes were superior to the ExTFP. 
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^ It must be emphasized that these judgments are almost certainly expressions of 
satisfaction with.the ExTFP instead of a true reflection of th6 relative effectiveness of that 
Program and othir institutes*. Many factors were involved In these responses: fellows in the . 
ExTFP had committed a full year or longer to that pcogram; their stipends were larger than f 
those paid io the summer institutes and they extended over a full yeor instead of eightweeks; 
many of the ExTFP. fellows were receiving advanced degrees or credit toward such degrees. 
In short, ExTFP fellows and staff were comparing a^present valued experience to a distant one; 
comparisons can hardly be considered unbiased judgments of effectiveness; as expressions 
/ of satisfaction, however, the results are impressive. * 

. - . . 22 
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Tpble'3. Comparisons by Faculty, Directors, and Fellowrof ExTFP and Other Institutes 





Perce.nt of Group in E9ch Response Category 


ExTFP 
Superior 


ExTFP 

Somewhat 

Better 


Abou\ the 
Same \ 


• 1nsti»>3(i;e 
Some,wha t 
Better •< 


Institute' 
Su perior 


Faculty with l-nstitute 
Experience (N=57) 


28% 


21% 


37^ 


:•• 9% . 


5% 


Directory with Institute, 
Expej^nce (N=21) . 




19% 


19% . 




5% 


5% . 

I 


Fellows without Institute 
Experience (N=486)^ 


80% 


• 

■ 13% 


5% ■ 


1 * • — 

1% 


1%- 


Fellows with Institute 
Experience (N"312) 

* 


65% 


18% 


• 8% 4 




. 2% 



A number of respondents omitted tl\is item; the totals on which the responses 
^^a^ based are those who actually responded. ■ * * 

2 . Judgrnents of Pr ogram Eff^tiveness ^ * 

UnforturKitely , the questionnaire method does fcot provide a ful ly satisfactory means 
of detemining the effectiveness of an educational program. Subjective ratings can^ 
provide, at best, imperfect estimat^of what a -student has learned from a set of material ^ 
or of how vyell his new knowledge will be applied when he returns to his earlier role . 
Whether a student has profited a little or a great deal from a program should be assessed 
by comparing what he knows at the program's end with what he knew at its beginning; 
similarly, whether he will opply what he has learned can be determined adequately 
only by observing his performance on his home grounds. Nevertheless,, in the absence of 
more reliable measures of prograip effectiveness; the subjective ratings that ar€[ 
obtained in questionnaires are considerably better than no estimates of effectjVeness at alL 
Especially when the respondents are experienced judges of the effectiveness of educational 
' programs — and such is certainly the case in the present study — one can expect their 
/epiies to the questionnaire tofelate positively, if imperfectly, to more-objective measures 
of progra^ effectiveness. With the material at hand, we havr" no choice but to use 
questionnaire ratings of effectiveness. We cannot estimate^Ke degree to which these 
ratings correspond to the "true" effectiveness of the differenf programs; nevertheless, 
we can reasofKibly assume that there is considerable validity In these judgments. 
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There was dttly on^^Kstion relating to eff^tJveijess which as(ce<;l for approxirriately 
the spme^kind.of judgment from faculty, directors, felloWs, arW evdlud^ors. The fprm the 
-^l question took vQiMed considerably from one questionnaire io another. In the faculty and 
*director qgestionnoires, responden'^s were'asked; "In yoyr opmron, were the educational 
needs of the'portrcipaojs met'by the program?" Fellows were first asked to check,- 
from among sev^fi different teaching problems, the one. that hod concerned'them most 
before they enrolled in the ExTFP. In the next item they were asked: "To what 
extent did the program this year meet tha^'prroblem ?" FinaMfy, evaluation teams were^ 
' askfd td rate, on a seven-point scale, whetfij&r the program seemed to meet the needs 
of the participants^. Responses of the four grdups to these items are present^ in Table 4, 
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Estimates by Faculty, Directors, Fellows, and Evaluators of Whether the 
ExTFP AAet Fellows^ Needs 





Were ^the educational need$ of participants met?* 


DefiQitely 


Prpbably * 


1 doubt- it ' 


Not at all , 


Faculty 


42% 1 


49%' ^ 


4% 


' 0% 

> 


^ \ — =■ 

Directors 


> 

67% 


, 31% 


• 1% 


p% 'v ' 


J 


To what extent_did the program meet (your^major teaching 
/ problem ? " * ♦ 


To a great 
degree 


To a moderate 
degree , 


} To a slight 
degree 


Not at~bll 


Fellows 


35% 

• 


39% \ ' 


21% 






Did th^ program «eem to me^ the r^eeds of participants? 


. Well 


Nebtra 1 


Poorly 


Evaluators 


51% 


' 32% 


- 16%. 



It is Evident that the directors and faculty were both confidenf that the fellows*^ * 
educational needs had been met, with the directors, once more, somewhat more positive 
lhan the faculty.* The confidence of these two groups in the effectiveness of the Program 
is further revealed by their responses to two other questions'. ^ When asked whether 
the ExTFP .resulted in the participants becoming better teachers, 72% of the faculty replied 
"yes" and '24% were uncertain (presumably for lock of direct observatron of the fellows* 
teaching); the corresponding proportions for directors wfere 80% and 13%. Similarly, 
92% of'the faculty and 100% of t+ie directors rep<sfrted,- in another item, that the overall 
program was either valuable or very valuable for the participants. 
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It may be seen in Tabl^4 that 74% of the fellows reported that the program had 
met their major problem to at le^st a moderate degree. WhiJe this is a substantial majority, > 
it also leaves one fellow in foor feeling that his major teaching problem Was met to only a 
slight degree (21%) or not at^ll (6%). This outcome shou-ld nqt be taken as evidence that 
one fourtti of the fellows thought the program was ineffective.' It seems more likely 'that' 
'♦he ^TFP was not specifically dir^cfed at the majfir Reaching problem of many of the felUpvs, * 
Forexa^mple; the major problem. of 28% of the fellows was erfher motivating students or 
handling students of low gbility; it is doubtful that most programs focused their instruction on 
those- topics. A related item On the fellows' questionnaire asked them Kow useful the program v 
had been in preparing them to handle their own teaching situations. Seventy^-nine percent 
reported the pro^ranf as moderately or extremely useful, 18% as somewhat, useful, and only 
3% as being of no Ose at all . ^ * " ' . 

^"^if^m Table 4 it appears that evaluators wer^ somewhat less impressed with the ' , 
effectiveness of the programs tban wej^e the other three groups. Just over half of the 
evaluation teom?*Wid the |nst^tutions th'ey visited had met participants' needs well, while 

• five teams said these needs were less than adequately met. 'These Jast five teams' of 
.evalUators remarked <5n t|ie similarity'of the programs'the/ visited to. regular undergraduate • 
and graduate /raining, and also on tfle^ack of adequate practicum experience.' A much 
more favorable view of the programs was expressed in.'evqluators^ jud^ents of w.hether ^ 
the felloy/s would be able to apply what th^y^had learned wh^n they returned to thejr ^ 
schools. Tw^nty-three'of the 31 teams reported in the affirmative, four placed their 
ratings at the midpoint, and only four teoms said that the students they observed were 
somewhat unlikeiy to be able to apply what they had learned. Several teams remarked 
that their judgments were less favorable than they might, have been because they feared 
th^t traditionalist or money-conscious school systems might resist the introduction of ^ 
some of the material tfhai fellows would bring back with (hem from their year of training. 
A final Indication of eva'Tyators' views of the effectiveness of thfe Program comes from atj. 
analysis of the general comments they wrote at the end of the evaluators form. These 
comments revealed a clear acceptance, by all evaluators, of t^e general value of th« ExTFP. 
Even those few Evaluation /e^s which expressed rather extreme criticism.of the institutions 
they visited, expressed the view that the fellows had profited in some degree from their 

' year of study. Their criticisms frequently steryimed from the conviction that substantially 
more could hove been accomplish^ had the program bfeen conducted differently. 

' In summary, it is-clear that there was general satisfactipn with the Program, dnd 
widespreati ogreemenf tha^ it was an effective educational venture. It should-not be 
surprising that the d/rectors, faculty, and fellows expressed, approval of the Program. 
When one devotes a full year to a project, there develops considerable interne I pressure 
to view, that "project* favorably. * Despite this built-in bios, the .overwhelming favorableness 
of the opinions given by these three sources strongly supports the conclusion that the 
ExTFP was a satisfying experience for fellows and staff aljke. The evaluation teams ^ 
had no personal involvement in the outcome of their evaluation. They wtere specifically 
•assigned o critical role, 'and they measured the prograJhs against high standards of success. 
Ihei r^generq I ly positive ev<3luations provide further evidence of the program's effectiveness. 
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Structural Aspects of the Progrqms - * , ; ' . ^ 

^. . * . / I _ " / V 

Doubtless becouse of the'lack of specificity in the 'guidelines, there was cohsiderpbfe/ 
•Variation in the pattern of organization adopted by.Jiffere'at insHtytions in implementmg 
' "the ExTFP. -Since onjy a limited humber of items dealt with such questiorfe/ many of* 

these differences in program structure went- unrecorded . On4^hree structural aspects ; 
of th^ programs will be dealt yvith here., ajl of them specificafly "discussed in the guidelines 
. fo^ proposals: the utilization of the en bloc approach,- tRe^n-elatfonshtp amon^ teacher- 
^ eclucation and content departments, and the pattern ^f relationship with local school systems'. 

1. The en bloc Approgch, Group^olidarity, and Morale ' ' - 



Only one question' dealt specifically with adoption of the en bloc approach. This was 
i - an item in the Visitors Evaluat*ion"Form whfch stated, "Unlike conventional grqduate programs, 
%te -Experienced Teachef Feljgpwship Program is bqsed upon a block or group program approach. 
* The intent is to use the group to enhance learning by bOilding morale and esprit de corps . 
Has fKis been successful?" * ' * . T"*^ ' ^ 

Evaluators' responses make It clear that the enhbloc approach was, indeed,* 
successful: ]2 evaluation teams report^ that the approach was extremely successful and 
13 others rated the approach as successful, but not extremely so. Only three teams said 
ttiat the approacK was in some degree unsuccessful . . ^ . 

Although th'e en bloc'approach was^not mentioned in the other three questionnaires, 
all three groups were asked whether there was a feeling of group solidarity amotig participants 
in the program; in addition, respondents were asked tg rate the overall morale of the 
participants. The responses of the three groups are presented in Table 5. 



Table 5. Ratings by Faculty^ Directors, and Fellows of Group Solidarity and Morale > 
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Source ^ 


a. Was there^ feefing of »group^solidority ? ' . 
Percent Answering ^ 


Strong 


Cbnsiderable 


Some 


. None 


Fapulty 


53 • 


38 


5 


,1 


Directors 
t 


6t . 


•27 


7 


0 


Fel lows 


46 




H 




• 

■ 

Source, 


b^. How would you rate fellows' morale? 






. Average 


Low and 
Very Low 


• 

Faculty 


. ' 23 ■ 


• 5^ 




' 4 

• 


Pi rectors 


38 


42 


18 


2 , 


Fellows 


22 


3^ 


27 


10 
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J 
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By every measure, solidarity and morale were high. Again, the directors' estimates 
o^both variables Wtere somewhat higher th<3n those^ by the faculty, and the faculties' estitnCifes 
• were highej than those by the fellows.. Even among the fellows only 1% said there - was 
no feelirtg of solidarity and only 10% reported that ttie group's morale was be'ldw average. 
It jfiould be mentioned that there was considerable hom^fenelty within gcpups of fellows ., • 
ip their juagments of solidarity. ^' That is, reports of relatively low solidarity were con- * 
cehtrcrted jn particular institutionsr'they were not made by social isolates scattered among 
a number of programs buf probably reffected, instead, a^^al lack of solidarity in a few 
of the programs., - ' ^ 

2. Cooperation between Departments ^ ' / . 

' ^ ' , . [ ' ' ^ 

*jt will be recalled that the guijielines for' the ExTFP specifically called for cooperation 

between sub ject-matter qnd teacher^educHN)n departnpenh in canductihg the program. 

Three questions, one each from the fellows, the directors^ and the evaluators questionnaires, 

asked wlgether such cooperation was achieved. ^ 

In sonoe institutions, such cooperation apjiKirently did not extend much beyond 
consultation on the initial applTctition . When asked whether the director of teacher- 
educafidti was involved in*fie operation of th#€xTFP, only 26% of the program directors 
replied that he was either quite involved or very much involved; just over half said he > 
Was not. very, involved, and another 20% reported thaf he was not involved at all . ^ 
This question, of course, asked only about the director of teacher education, hot. whether ^ 
there was cooperation with others in lesser positions in the teache^education hierarchy* 
jin fact, when they were asked to describe the cooperation they received from other 
acader^iic depqrtments, 9^^o of the directors said it, was either quite good or unusually 
good. This suggests that some collaboration rViust have tdken place be>weerr tja^her- 
education and subject-matter deportments, or at least that the directors thouglit so. 
Evakigtprs' reports indicate that interdepartmental cooperation varied widely* fpom one 
institution to aijpther . Whife onty one evoluation teanr reported very close cooperation 
between the two departments, another 12 placed their ratings at the cooperative side o£ 
the c6nt?^uum. On the'oth^ hancf, 15 of the%!vpludtors* judgments were on the uncooperative 
sidej iQ^five of these institutions evaluators said there was no cooperation at all between 
teather-education and subject-matteV departments. 




Responses by f el Tows show much the same picture a? those by^VmiWtots. Eighty-four 
« percent of* the fe Mows -reported that their instruction involved more than one academic - ^ 
{ . * department. '.Exactly kalf of these, 42% of the totaf grpuf^", said tTie material was coordinated 
either quite well or extremely well; the other half, again 42#<j of the \o\'o\ group^ said the 
"material* was either not codrdinated too well or was not coordinated at all. We should 
recognize, however, that fts question does not bear directly on the point at issue,, fof the 
•ecorld jy^fepartmenf wHifch the fellows had in mind need npt'hpve been the department of 

• . teacher education. One other item on the participants'-questibhrKiire had at least a 

J tangential b^Wing on this question. In response to a quasfion about the relaf ive- emphpsis 

^ on subject rtiatt^^d- teaching methods, the^ma jo.-ity of fellows, 64?{^said thet the balance 

^ vyas qf>Out; right, 28% reported that there wds too nrMph emphasis.oW subject matter, and . ^ - 
^ only 3% reported too much emphasis on teaching rriHhods. * • ^ • ' m 

■ • r-. ... ^ . 
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3! Cooperation with Local School Systems 

"3 — ' — '~' ■ 

Only on§ question detit with this topic: evaluators were asked to report how 
extensive jthe relationships were between colleges and universfties on^ cooperating schoof 
districts. ^ Aga^n/ there were great differences from one institunon to another: fourteen 
institutions vvere rated on the low end of this continuum, 12 at the high end, and five at ^ 
the midpoint. In the evaluators* written comments abou^the programs, somfe of the most \ 
caustic hod to do wilh the lack of practicum experiences available to fellows in those 
Institutions without. ijeldtionships to cooperative school systems. 

To, summarize/ the^en bloc approach seems to have been effective in most of the 
Institutions that participated, in the ExTFP; it was accompanied by a high degree of solidarity 
in most of the groups, and by <eports of high morale a'mong the fellows. In the matter 
of /cooperation between teacher-education and subject-fnatter deportments, the program r 
does not come off so well,. It appears that while there was substantial cooperation in some 
institutions, in others there was little or none. The santje wide range held true for thp 
extent of cooperation betwjeen the' participating institutions und local school systerTis. 

.Cooperating Strategies j 

Even when programs have the same formal structure, the mode of operation may 
differ greatly along.q variety "bf dimensions. Since it is^ known, for example, that graduate 
programs in American uriiversi-thes differ in tke degree of competltiveness'^that they foster , 
among grgduate students, it would be expected that ExTF programs would vary in this 
regard. Similarly, universities,' andjby extension the ExTp progrartis, differ widely"iji the 
extent of faculty involver^ent witK students and in faculty commitrDent to instruction. 

. Beyond this, the nature of the ExTFP suggests that there are other dimensions 
along which variation may be, expected. The%<perien4e of teaching for a number of, . 
years has provided each fellow in the Rrogram with a degree of specialization in his field; 
anawcu-eness of the problenps that ar^ Involved in teaching hii sub(ect, and an intellectual 
and emotional maturity that set him«ap<irt from the t;^pical graduate anjj. undergraduate 
student. HTs response to the program of courses that is 9ffe<p^|[^hould depend; in considerable 
part, on whether and how that program bui[ds.<HSon and utilizes his extensive experience. 

We turn now to a,cUscussion of differences among institutions in these aspects. ' 
1 / Utilization of Fellows' Backgrqund • . - 

four sources fallows, faculty director^ and evaluators were asked, in 
one way or another, whetber they felt the program had taken advantage of the rich ^perlence 
and prior preparation of^e fellows. Although*these questions^ were phcased differently L 
for different populations, the'f^ur sets of responses have been grouped 50 that they are 
roughly comporabte;, they are presentedJn Table 6. ' ^ 



Table 6. Judgments of WltetherProgram^uilt Upon Fellows* Experience and Preparation^ 





Percent of Each Group Responding 


Source 


Yes 


Uncertain 


No 


Faculty ♦ 


66- 


.'23 


6 


_ ' — « " 

Directors 




' 7 


4 


Fellows 


/ 
63 


24 


12 


Evoluotors 


32 


- 16 


- 52 



Un^the faculty and directors questionnaires, the alternatives for re;spondents 
to check were "Y^!'" "Uncertain^ "*and "No." Fellows who said that -the^ program 
usually or consistently built on their backgrbunds havel>een scored as replymg ^Yes, " 
those who said it rarely did so are scored as "Uncertain, " and those ^ho said it was 
unconcerned for their background are scored as saying "No. " EvaluatorsJ responses 
are recorded as "Yes; " "Uncertain, " orJ'No" according to whether their judgments 
were on the positiyg^ide of the midpoint, at midpoint, or on the nega^trve side. 



Clearly there was a considerable difference among sourcQt in theiiL^tTdgments 
oKvhe^ther the programs took account of fellows' bockground^. Progfotn -directors were ^ 
most likely to say that the progrems had built on'fellows' backgrJfcnds; faculty members 
and fellows were somewhat less certain^ but the.clear majority of these two grojps agreed 
with the directprs that the program utilized the fellpws' prior experience. Real disagreement 
,with these' judgments was shown- by the evaluation teams, over half of whom said that 
the institutions they visited had not designed their programs to take ^account of fellows' 
experience. The comgp^nts of those teams that were critical, on these grounds, of the institutions 
they visited were examined in some detail . In an interim report, based on about half of these 
responses, comments by critical evaluation teams were summarized in o'manner which 
holds true after the remainder of the dotd have been collected: ♦ , 

Most commonly, [evaluators who were qriticajj remarked that fellows 
, vyere tregted like regu^ar. graduate students, completp with the institution 
' of muJtiple-qhoice examinations and competition for letter grades, 
^ With the prescription of a fixed schedule of courses, with little tailoring of ^ 
individual programs to the needs pf^indfvidual fallows, and with litlle 
br no opportunity for bellows to exchange ideas with one another about 
^ their own experiences. In short, .. .these institutions offered substantially . 

the same kinds of programs they hod always offered . 



' Why the other three^ sources at thoae some institutions should so strongjiyt ^sOgree 
With ti^ evoloators' judgmepts remains unclear . Perhaps in their involvemewt'*with one • 
^,1^,,^^^ institution, they were unolfle to conceive of th^rangfe of alternc^Hve policies^ tKot 

^^luators ehyisIone<*;.as a cqpsj^u^e, policies that th^se sources thoj^ht were major,; 
concessions^ the fellows' exprfriencej may hav^ bfeen viewed by evaluators as modest * 
efforts, affllst^ That faculty ihember's and program directors actually did'believe"they 
^ had utilized t^e' fellows' experience is made^evident by their replies to a question asking 
^ whether their program was modified to take advantage of the experience and background 
of participants. Sixty-tvN^^^rcent of the directors and 36% of the faculty answered 
this question affirni(ftively , 9% and 40% wer^ uncertain, and only 27% and 1^% answered 



•no. 



,2. Competitiveness^and Work Load 

T — ' ' ' . 

Our intercut in discussing the exterft of competitiveness and the size of Fellows' A ^ 
work load is not to dfetermine whether participants in^the Ex^FP worked or loafed, but 
to see whether they .thought they were overworked and how intense was the competition among 
fellows. UnfortufKJtely, the question that' was asked of faculty mefnbers and directors* ^ 
appears to have bean, relevant to the firsf question, not to the second. It asked .whether 
the students worked hard ibring fhe year. Eighty-four percent of the program, directors and 
79% of the faculties replied "Yes. " A bare 13% and 15% respectively of the two groups said, 
"Yes, too hard." J^e remaining few respondents werp uncertain or Veported that fellows 
had not' work^\l hard. In retrospe^qt, these replied seem* to reflect the respondents' approval 
of fellows in t^eir pVograms more than their evaluation of the fellows' work load. • . 



By contrast, .fellows were about evenly divided between the opinion that their 
worH load was about right (52% of *the respondents) qnd the vi^;^ that il was too heavy to ' 
allow completion, of assignments bnd independent work (47%]^. Ratings by the evaluatof 
teams also indicated that the work lood in sqpe schools was heavy: 10 of the 31 teams 
reported that the work load at th^ institution they visited was about right, the remaining 21 
said that the work load was in some degree too heavy. As to competitiveness, 60% of 
the fellows said that the lev^l of competition iryheir progrqm was either quite high or 
extremely high, 31% sai^ it was about right,, and only 8% said it was either low or very tow. 
It should be mentioned that there was considefdbfe' homogeneity of 'judgments on these 
Items among fellowsjn tKe same programs;" that is, in certain programs almost all of the 
fellows said the work loacKvas too heavy, in others, almdst all said it was about right. 

A cogent comment o^these judgments is the remark that graduate education 
involves a great deal of wo3|^ it occurs. Indeed, /many of the evaluation 'teams 

who rateci the work load as somewhat too heavy observed that such is^the norm in graduate 
school, and that after the progrd^was over fellows might cherish their experience the 
more for the fact that strenuous c(emands hdd been nnqde of th^. Nevertheless, it 
appears thpt some institutions did require far more work than their fellows could produce, 
thereby 4 njrocfucing severe erpotional stress into the academic program. - ^ 
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\\lnyolvement of the Faculy 



it to teach in the ExTFP might have been accepted by a fa,culty member 
unit in his teaching loodv requiring no change in the kind of ^TKiterial , 
n the way he presented it, or if> his involvement with the students, 
it^might have been viewed'as a special cha^^enge which called forxi ^ 
nt orientotion toward both th^' subject matter and the students. The 
^lines 'makes it cledr that their intent is for the second attitude to bfe 
the staff of the ExTFP. There were no items in any questionnaire that dealt 
directly with t^ mode of orientation of the facul>y, but there were amumber that skirted it; 
we turn our attention now to those items, • 



* Assi 
as^ dimply an 
he presented,^ 
Alternatively 
somewhat diff 
tone of the gu 
dominant amo 



Pocult^ rrlpmbirs and program directors were asked whether th'iy found the ExTfR 
a chdilenging and satisfying exper^ience. As may be seen in Table 7 , the majority of both 
groups replied injhe affirmative to both questions, f^rogram directors, once again, werfe 
somewhat more enthusiastic than the faculty. 



Table 7. Ratings by Faculty and Directors of Whether ^e^rogram-Was Challenging 
and Satisfying 



Source ^ " ' 


a. How Challenging w6s the ExtFP?<: 


Extremely 


Somewhat 


Not Very • 


Not at All - 


'acuity 




42 


5 




Directors 


64 


31 


' 0 ; 


• 0 
1 


Source 


b. How sptlsfying wos the ExTFP? 


Extremely 


Somevyhat 


Nof Very ' 


Not at All 


"acuity ^ 


57 


40- 


3 


1 


directors 


71 


24 


0^ 


0 - - . . 
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The enthusiasm of the diret?|ors and faculty for teaching in^thejji^ogram was * • 

clearly picked up by the evaluation teams, for 22 of the 31 reported that the director ' . 
and staff were challenged and stimobted by the program; only 8 gave judgments that 
fell t^vard the opposite pole of the continuum. ^* - 

Fellows were not asked about whether the staff was' challenged by the program, but 
whether they were accesifble and helpful to students. Their cesponses were overwhelmingly 
fa vo ra b le on iyjth^ counts'; 94% reported that the staff >vas either usually or always accessible, 
95% said it was either usually or always helpful . 

31 
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Although, 05 we have 'seen, the faculty, and directors reported being challenged and 
stimuja^p^ by the Progk-am^^ they weVjp less likely to report that the experience affected 
their own^ofessionol and intel lectual growth . As ||Py be seen in Table 8, only 41% of the 
^faculty spid their pr<^essiorKil development was furthered either "greatly " or. "very greatly" 
*ty the' experience;* ^n I y about 30*5ii said.it add^d greatly or very greatly tg their intellectual 
growth and to their ski]! as tepchels. _Again, directors wei^ more generous in their 
estimbtes^of how much benefit they derived from the Progrgm; 51% said it acWed greatly 
or very.grwtly To their- professional growth, but only about a third judged it^+iad a 
compgroble'effect on their iptel lectual gc^th or their skills as teachers. In eockcase, 
respondents' (udgflf*^nts of t^e benefits they der4vec^ from theprografn were less favorable - ' 
than ^heir rafmgs of the challenge and satisfaction they felt. It is not clear how much 
weight'should be^given to^ese results. Perhaps the^experienced University teacher does no/ 
^cUnarLly prbfit in these ways from his teacfting- experience. In any case, U is clear that 
the experience nrtoy have been-stimulatfng and challenging but was not viewed as educational 
for the majority of the staff ,/ 

' Toble 8, Judgments by Facility and Directors of the Program's £ffects oh Their Own - 
Development - - * • 



r 

• * • 

Item 


Source ' . 


* ' Percent Responding' 


Very • 
Greatly 


jGreatly 


Moder- 
ately 


Liitle 


Very 
Little 


r- — ^-H-. 7— 

2Sn^ Add to profRsjon . , 
growth and develop-'* 
, ment / .* t 
1 . ■ 


Faculty 
Director 

— 


'm- ' 

18 

* 1 

> 


27 
36 


35 
42 


14 


5 
0 


29 , ; Add*t9- your^nte Hectup 
growth ? 


Fa^Ajlty 
Director 


11 

9 • 


2?- 


40 
56 


•18 
4 


7 
0 


30. Add' to your skill as 
, a teacher? 


Fatuity ^ 

Director 

>w 




10 
9 


r 

19 
24 

> 


42 

53 

U- 


19 
4 


# 

^ 4 



^ ^Percentages in each row do not tot^l to 100 because non-respondents are not 
included. il - — — ^ 
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4. D epof tmental Innovotiveness 



' It was not requnfed that institutions prepare thoroughly innovative proposals in \ 
order that their programs be funded undex the E^TFP. Instead, substantially traditional ^ 
proposals were examined In competition with completely innovative ones; approva^J or / 
disofjproval for funding was flK determined in terms of the program's novelty, but ih-ferms ^ 
of. how effective 'it seemelJ liklly to Be in furtiiering the education of experience^ teqchters;,* 

In the view of program directors, there was innovation in the great itwjority of 
the institutions. Of 42. directors who responded to this item, 32 said they had seen 
.imaginative teaching met^^'and practices in their. programs, 6 w|re unsure, and only 4 
reported that they had not seen such practices.- As usual/ judgments by faculty members 
w^ lessL extreme:^ of 174 who responded to the item, 79 reported innovations, 22^ere 
upsure, and 73 reported none. , * ^ • ' ' ' 

Th^ evaluation teams agreed more with the faculty than wi^ the directors; 
12 teams, rated the institutions they visited as being on the innovative side of the midpoint, 
12'rGftings were on the noni^nnovative 'side, and the remcfining 7 were exactly at the 
• midpoint. None of the evaluator ratings fell in the most extreme categories, those which 
irxJicated e'rther.a great deal of imagfnati^n^nd innovation or none at all . . 

^ In summary, there was disagreement among sources on the extent to which they 
thought the prograhis had utilized the background and experiecic^ of fellows. The feast 
enthusiastic source of ratings, the evatuat^ors, judged>hat there were more institutions 
which did riot make sufficient use of the fellows' experience than there were which did. 
Apparently, there were systematic differences between institutions in-the amount of work 
assigned to students. In every institution a considerqble amount of work was required, but 
some the ampcfnl was enormous! - By all accounts, the faculty was challenged bnd stimulated 
by the program, accessible and helpful to the fellows. FinaMy, it appears that programs 
were neither thoroughly innovational nor stodgily traditional. 



5. 



^fects on Institutional Development 




^O/e of the benefits the Program might have, wrought, ir>deed, one of the effects 
that was /nvisioned initially, was a strengthening of the participating institutions tKfemselves, 
particul/rly in their on-going teacher education prograpis. Obviously, changes in the' 
patterrXf teacher education will have effects upon the preparation and later performance of 

who are trained; therefore, it is.important to determine whether the Program actually 
influenced educational patterife in the host institutions. Important though this question may 
be, it IS ui^certatn whether it can be answered adequately by the present study . ' These 
daltijvere collected in the first year of the Program's Operation, barely eight months 
afteJit was instituted. Whatever effects*it rrwy ultimately have upon procedures for ' 
teocTjer training, these ^effepts ar^ not Ijkely to have taken place by the time these .data 
were-collected. Conseq|)ently , the conclusions we may draw about such effects must 
ir>evitably be tentative . ^ ^ 
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Of the five items that dealt with this issue, two were global judgments, by't^e , 
directors and the^foculty, of%e Program's "value to the institution." One evaluator * * 
item asked abcHjt the Progrxam's (Contribution to the'plans of the Deportment, and two * 
items, ^from the evoluatprs and the'direc*#rs, osked specif ical^ry abojut the Program's ^ 
"impact on the on-going teoCTIer education program, " Thus there were three distinct, if ^ 
related, jssues involved in these i*ems; Vajue to the institution, contributipn to department 
development, and impact on teocher education. 

• *- * . * , 

•» ' 

^ ♦ As wds so often the case, judgments or? these questions varied remarkably from one 
source to another (Table 9). More than thre^ fourths of the 'faculty members and the directors 
reported thafthe Program was either 'Valuable" or "very valuable "'to their institution. 

' * • " . 

On the^^other hand, among evaluation teams as rpany sa^d the program's contribution 

to departmental development was slight or non-existent a^aid rt was moderate or great 

(36%, in each case). The same diverger^e of opinion ^j(|^pound in judgments of the Progrom's 

effect on teochS^r education: 62% of the directors said its im^ct on teacher education 

was relatively large and only 23% said it was small; the correspoT^cJing figures^for evaluation 

teams were 16% and 58%. • ' . . * 



Table*9. Judgments by Faculty, Directors, and Evalyators of the Program's Effects Upon 
Institutional Development 





a . Percent saying Program's 


value to institution^ 




Source 


Great 


McxJerate 


Undecided 


Slight 


• None 


r - ' 

Directors * 


42 


44 


9 


2 •• 


0 


Faculty 


29 


47 


.13 - 




1 




b. Contribution to departmental and institutional develof 


)ment 


Evaluators 


26 


10 . 


29 


t 


10 




c . Impact on teacher education ' ' ^ 


Directors 


24 


38 


13.' ; 


16 


7 


Evaluators 

J 


6 


. , 10. ,• 


26 

• 


26 


32 



'To make results from three questionrwires comparable, responses to the Visitors * 
Evaluation Fomi have bee^n classified as folfows; checks in either of the twp most favorable 
categories are scored 6s judgments that the progronvhad great effects; those in the th|rd most " 
favorable category are scored as reflectjing moderate^ effects; those in the center category 
are clas$if^ed as "undecided"; and responses are considered as imputing slight effects or 
none according to whether they fell in the third*«r in i'he two most unfavorable categories. 
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Jhese differences in judgments by the different sources protxibly Cf lected a number 
of factors. For one thing, the directors and, the faculty had more at sta]<e in the Prograrr) 
than did the evaluotors; qo doubt this involvement influenced t^ieir judgments in a favorable 
directibn. it Is probably true, qs v^ell, that the different sources used different cnteria 
to assess the effects of the Program; v^hat looked like a remarkable advance in the contexf 
of a particular' institution may hpve sqemed 'trivial to an outside observer. Paradoxicaj^ly, 
. some of the disagreement in judgments may have occurred because institutional changes had 
been mode before the ExTFP v^os undertaken. A few. evaluation teams said the Progrcffn had 
little impact on teacher educati^because the existing procedures v^^ere advanced and 
effec;^ive.. Program directors at(h-ibuted more influenqe on teacher training to the Program 
than did' the evaluotors. . ^ 

One determinont of v^hether a change was effecte^d iathe ho%\ institution's teacher- 
training practices was the divisicSn of the institution in which tke^BxTFP was- located. All 
five of the institutions that^evaluation teams rated above the midpoint on "impact on 
teacher education" were bosed in educati.on departments. Judgments by evaluation teams 
of the extent to which departmental and institutional development Were affected showed the 
same patterns: 7 of the 8 programs in which eyaluatiog teams said the effects were greatest 
were based in ecKication departments. Not surprisingly, thfen, educational changes were 
more likely when Departments *^»f Education, were directly responsible for the Program; 
stated somewhat differently, eduCationoKprograms that were located in Liberal Arts 
deportments did toot hove immediate effects on the policies of education departments . • 

D. General Summary of Impressions of the ExTFP 

V It is clecujH^ evident from the results that have been reported in this section 
^at the sources' evaluatia^is of the ExTFP varied directly with their involvement in the 
program. Program directors, wh© probably had the most afstake in the enterprise, 

'^Mere thoroughly enthusiastic, not to soy l^ollyannaish, in their ratings. Regular faculty 
members and fellows, who^were somewhat less personally invjolved than the directors, made 
judgments that were a li^e less enthusiastic than those of |he directors. Evaluation teams, 
who spent only- tvto days viewing the programs and who maintained calci^lated objectivity 

; as their ideal, weWable to_temper their enthusiasm with criticism. 

Yet it is the burden of this report that all four sources, including the evaluotors, 
produced predominantly favorable judgments of the program. Furthermore, the responses • 
of those who ,were involved in the program are not tote discredited simpfy because of their 
involvement. In all but a -very few instituHons, it appears, a group of highly qualified y 
teachers were brought together with a , group of inteljigent, hard working-, experienced, 
thoroughly committed students. Wheli cecums to rices also promoted the developrnent of 
strong group solidarity and high moral»ambng the fellows, <* truly impressive educational 
experiehce probably occurred. Even when the social context was less than ideal, the 
ju)«taposition of 0 first-rate studerit body and a bfetter-than-competent faculty doubtless 
produced educational effects that were considerably above the average. 
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V. Correlates of Effectiveness and Satisfaction 



We have seen that satisfaction with the ExTFP and judgments of its effectiveness 
we^e both v^ry positive. Nevertheless, theris were consistent differences from one program 
to another in the extent of satisfaction of the various respondents and in the ratjngs of 
'effectiveness tha^they gaye. Out purpose in this section is to examine the relationship 
of other varialjles to judgments of effectiver>ess and satisfaction^ ' ^ 

.Tw6 sources of evidence — one qualitative, the other quantitative — are used 
in this analysis. The qualitative material consists of comments by evaluation teams about 
the influence that program directors hod upon the effectiveness of the ExTFP. This chapter 
begins with a discussion of these comments. The quantitative material is mode up of 
correlations ximong responses to the various questionnaires; the orxilysis of this material 
constitutes the bulk of the chapter. A^defeJled summary is presented at the end of the 
chopter; readers who ore unfamiliar with correlational materials may fird it helpful to 
read this summary before examining the correlation tabl*es in dejail. 

A. The Role of the Director in^rogrom Effectiveness 

Analysis of the role of^the progrom's'director in the operotior) of-the ExTFP was 
not systematically built into the questionnaires and the evajuotor'^ roflngs.. Nevertheless, 
replopts from evpluotion teams made it clear that ^ actions of the director were frequently 
crucial to the success or lock ot success of individuol programs. Oqce this became clear, 
the- written comments of the evaluation teams wfere examined in detail" tO moke whatever 
inferences. we/e possible about this tvpic. Analysis of tliese comments may be summorized 
as follows: „ 

It is appdJL|t from the reports of evaluation teams that the quality of -directors . 
hojcl a major impact^ on the conduct of programs* In general, when the evoluotor^ 
commented on theobility, dedication, .enthusiasm,* availability, ond seriousne^ of 
directors, they also rated the pogroms as effective and productive. 'When comments 
werftihode about the director's lock of status in the institution, when the dire<^torship 
chanpkl between the time^of appfication and the time the program begon, when tension 
ruled between the director and his staff, the progjrom wbs characterized is weak, poorly 
pkinned, poorly infegrate^d, and unproductive. ' / 



• Because there was no provision irr-the«guidelines stipulating that the director 
be i^iven. released time for his odministroHve duties, many directors Jjcked-time to 
carry out their duties and locTced funds for necessary supporting worfcT Irrsome cases, 
the director functioned as a coordinator rather than on ddministratbr, with neither the 



1 ' . %- 

. Professor William Engbretson carried out this analysis and drafted the summarizirig 

statement. - . . 
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power nor fhe funds to conduct the program as it hod been represented in the proposal . 
In sum; programs seemed to^be most effective when the director was. deeply involved ^ 
In the program's goals and .was able both to devote sufficient time to administrative 
'duties and to foster cooperation and.respeet from participants and faculty. 

The frequency and urgency of these comments suggests that special consideration • 
should be 'given to this key role in future studies of the ExTPP and irf the organization of 
individual programs. ... 

B. Some Comments on Cop^S|ptiona I Methods 



1 . The NcrWe of the Data 



To determine the relafibnshipi among variables, for every institution the arrthmetic 
mean was computed for the judgments made by each source on the items that were of 
- interest. This permitted institutions to be arrayed, for example, dccording to the average 
degree of satisfaction thof the fellows 'expressed, according to the average faculty rating 
of effectiveness, and so on for a substantial number of variables. Product- moment 
correlation coefficients were then computed among these variables. 

• ^ ft shoul,d be obwou5 that two variables cannot be correlated with one another 
unless there is at least some variation- in the scores on each from one observation to another. 
If all of the scores qn one item fall at the identical point, ihen responses to that item 
Cannot possibly co-vary with responses to sorrlfe other ilem. \ On many of the items that 

d^alt w'ith satisfaction and effectiveness the responses of directors showed n^xt to no variation, 
being largely, concentrated at tha most favorable alternatives. For this reason, directors' 
responses will not be included in the correlation matrices that are presented in this section. 

There remained responses by faculty and fellows at 47 institutions, apd^ responses 
by faculty, fellows, and evaluators at 31 institutions which were visited. It seemed 
clear that our interpretation of the results would be substantially strengthened by ^ 
including a discussion of the correlaj^ions of evaluatoft' judgments with those made by 

* fellows and, faculty members. However, correlations based only on the Subprograms 

that were, visited might, because they ignored 16 other institutions, give a distorted picture 
of the true pattern of relatIonshij;)s o^ong variables. Jo make sure that' this^^as not the 
case, two correlation jiKatrices were .computed; one based on responses by faculty and 
fellows in ^47 institutions, the, other based on response? by faculty, felloM, and 
evaluators in the 31 schools that were visited. A comparison of the correlations between , 
identical pairs of variables in Th*e two ma trices^ showed that very similor results were obtained. 
Therefore, only correlation coefficients based on the 31 programs that were visited will be 
used. in the results that are reported below. With a set of 31 observations, a correlation 
of about .'35 is required for tha inference ^Hat it^iffffers from zero by an artjount greater 
than would be expected by chance. 
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2. Interpreting the Correlation Coefficients 

: — : — ' • • . I 

, when two variables show a sizeable correlation, it is often tempting and sQ{Qg|jjpes - 
reasonable to conclude that they are somehow causally related. This temptation should 
be indulged with caution, if at all; cdu$al relationships cdnnot be Established by correlatio>Kil 
techniques ^ For example, we shaft see^ that there was a high positive correlptFon between 
fellows' morale and their^ judgmenfs of program effectiveness: in programs-where morale was 
high,, fellows' judgments <rf effectiveness was high, when morale was low so were fellows' 
judgments of effectiveness. Clearly, however, this does Qot meah that high jiorale 
produces an effective program. It is equaify likely that the causal chain gofes^the other Nvay, 
that morale goes down when a program becomes ineffective or up 9s effectiveness improves. 
It Is also plausible that the two variables interact, so that some degree of ineffectiveness 
depresses mgrale, which makes for even less effectiveness, decreasing'moroJe still further. 
The point Ts that one should be cautious in interpretU;ig correlations. The results that will 
be reported below often seem to point toward ways by which programs can be improved; we 
believe, in fact, that they offer suggestions for improvement. Elut these suggestions must 
be examined intellige'htly, not accepted uncritically as a consequence of an impressively large 
correlation coefficient. 

A final point must be made.. It has long been known that, when judgments are. 
made on several variables, all of which have a desirable and an undesirable pole, a 
bui I t-irv correlation is iYitroduced. AVespondent who takes a favorable or unfavorable 
stance with respect to some issue is likely to rate all of the subsidiary aspects of that 
issue in a manner consistent with his over-all portion. In partfcular, people who are 
favorable to the ExTFP as a whol)9»would probably be partial to aTl its parts. We have - 
already seen evidence of suqji a tendency in the responses of the program directors. So- , 
o certain degree ^ correlotlon must be expected between any pair. of items from the same f 
questionnaire os o simple function of this blas^ However, suchja bias cannot be invoked 
as on explanation wh/n items from different questionnaires correlate with one another; when 
two different sources agree in their ratings of jon institution on some dimensions, the 
bias of either' sourc§^lone d^not be invoked as an explancftion. For this reason, special 
attention must be given to the correlations between judgments that were nrwde by different 
sources. ^ 

C. Correlations Among Measures of Effectiveness and Satisfaction 

It has already become evident^at faculty members,. fellows, and evaluators i 
oTl showed favorable opipioni of the effectiveness^ the ExTFP. Thp question at jiand 
is whether an institution that was-ranked hfgh'on one measure also received a ht||h ranking 
on another. For purposes of this presentation, measures of satisfaction and effectiveness 
will be combined in one correlation matrix owing to the fact, os we shall see, that the 
two kinds of measures had very high correlations with one another. 



^ * Table 10 presents the pattern of correlations among eight measures.of effectiveness 
and satisfaction. It is apparent thqt ther^were consistently high positive correlations 
.among such ratings when they were given by th^ same source. Thus, the average correlation 
among the faculty items was 4. 55 and the average Correlation among the thr|e fellow ♦ 
items wai + .72. High correlations were also obtained between judgments by' the. fellows 
and those by evaluators, the oyffagexoiifjelation being4.55. As to correlations between 
faculty judgments and tho^ by the other two sources, however, only faculty ratings of 
whether th(t program met the fellows' educational need^ correlated with all of the Items 
from the other sources. In addition^. fagult^'udgments of whether the fellows would become 
better teachers correlated with fellows'^ judgments of effectiveness and satisfaction but J 
not with evaluators' judgments. Facul^^members' c^vn reactions to the program and th«i4% 
ratings of its value to the fellows did not correjate^signlficcmtly with any of the rorings . 
of sdtisfactFon and effectiveness that fellows or evaluators made. ^ , 

. ■ • ■ " / ■ ^ 

Table 10. Correlations among Meosures of Effectiveness and, Safisfaction 



i^aculty 



Source 



Fellows . 



Evaluotpr 



\ltem 



16. Reaction to ExTFP - . 
18. Didiellows becbme better teacher? 
20a. EjrFff^luable for fellows? 
26. fxTFP meet fellow^ needs? 



23. ExTFP ftleet your major need? 

'24. Reaction to ExTFP 

31 . ExTFP help your teaching ? 



19. ExTFP meet fellows' needs? 



Faculty. 
16 18 



20a 26 



— .43 .63 

.43 - .43 

.63 .43 — 

.69 .62 .49 



.69 
.62 
.49 



.26 .43 .02 .41 
.31 .46 .01 ^59 
.34 .55 .17 . .61 ' 



.24 .14 .12 .44 

a-^ 



TiT 
23' 



Ows 
24 



31 



.26 
.43 
.02 
.41 



.31 .34' 

.46 .55 

.01 .17, 

.58 .61 



-- .61 .74 
.61 — .81 
.74 .81 — 



.'40 .60 .65 



T9 



.24 
.14 
.12 
.44 



•.4m 

.60 
.65 



The fact that the fellows' judgments of effectiveness correlated with those by ^ 
th« evaluators and also with faculty members' estimates of whether the ExTFP met the |f , 

fellows' educational needs is encouraging evidence of consistent, reliably-tJscertained differences 
.between pro'grams in^their effectiveness. Wfiy the other faculty measures of satisfact^ 
and effectiveness did not also correlate with.the items from tbe fellows'" and the'«fValuator 
questionnaires is not immediately clear. 
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D, The Relationship Between Program Effectiveness and Program Structure 



Under this heading ^e will. consider the correlations. between program effectiveness 
and three classes of variables: (1) achievement of the enbloc dpprofech, solidarity^ and 
morale, (2) retoTions among deportments and^il^t^^ions, and (3) the roje of the director. 
Irv-each case, we first present the correlation among variables within the se\, then their 
correlations with effectiveness. 



I.^The En-Bl^c^ Approoch, Solidarity, and Morale . • * 
*^ z 

a.. Correlation among measures. have already learned (a) that a generally 
highSe^l of so I levari ty •was achieved in all of the programs but (b)«some Institutions hofl^ 
a consistently higher level-of morale than did others. Table 11 presents the correlations 
amo|pg the different ratings of solidarity and morale. All but one of the 10 correl^on 
coefficients achieved statistical significance, 'the raean'correlation beingf ,58s There 
was, then, remarkcfcble agreement between sources as, tor which programs wej^e characterized 
by a very high degree of solidarity and morale and which were not. It should be 
noted that the lowest correlation in'this table, .30^ wasTjetween the evaluators' roting* 
of successful achievement of the en bloc approach an^the faculty rotiog of student.morale. 



Table Tl . • Cprrelotidns gmong Measures of Solidarity arrcl Morale 



Souvae 


' Item • ' V 


Faculty 
48 49 


Fellows 
• 47 49 « 


Ev.-. 
17. 


Faculty 


48. Student solidarfty ' , 

49. Student fnorale ' * * 
* • * « 


> * 

— .71 
.71 -- 


.57 • .68 
.57 .67- 


.45 
.30 


Fellows 


47. Student solidarity. 
, 49;. Own morale , 


.57 .57 
^' .-68 .67 * 


-- .76 

.76- ~ 


•.49 ' 
. .56 

J. % 


Evaluator 


iJ7. 5«4)loc successful 


ij .45 .ab 


' r 

.49 .56 -- ' 



b. R^atioh of solidarity ted morole4jb satisfactI|on'cuid effectiveness. Table' 12 
presents the correlations between measures^f ^lidarit^. and rnbraft ynd i'hose^f satisfaction 
arxj effectiveness. It is evident that the majority of these correjations were quite high, 
even^hen the rating's were obtained from different sources, e)^Mpt that fellow and 
evaluatorratings of solidarity did not correlate significantly with faculty^easures of 
effectiveness. The average correlati<^of faculty ratings of solidarity with faculty * 
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ratings of effpctiveness wa\ + .50. with fellows' ratings of effectiveness, + .46, arict with 
the eyoluatof rating of>ffectiveness, + .47. The average correlation of fellows' fafYngs of 
solidarity wilfh their own ratings of effectiveness wa5,+ .47, with the evaluator rating of , 
effectr>>ene'ss/.+ .42, and' With faculty ratings bf effectiveness, + .28. Finally}|the evaluafor^ 
rating of achievement of |he en bloc approach correlated + .71 with the evaltjator mepsure 
of ef^tiveness, had an average correlation of + .41 with felloWfSneasures of effectiveness, 
4nd dn overage correlation of only + . 18 with faculty rgtings of effectiveness. Whatever^ ^ 
the cousoi factors' thCH^ may be involved in these col-relations, it is clear that the achievement 
of the en bloc*approach and of solidority^and moroje vTas associated with program effectiveness 
especipjiy as viewed by fell9ws and evbluators. - • ~. . 



Joble^^;^rrelQ|jons of Solidarity and Morgle with Program Effectiveness 



Source^ 


Item' 


Faulty ' ^ 
16 18 20a 26 


•' Fellows ^ 
23 24 3r 


"Ev. 
19 


Faculty 

i 


48. Student so lid^ity 

49. Student mof||||^ ^ 

« r 


AJ- .42 .25* ..44 
.62 ".62 .62 .63- 


.35 .60 ^.58 « 
.22 .47 ".51|| 


.'57 
^37 . 


FelJows 


0 

47. Student solidarity 
49; Own morale 


'.27 .37 .22 ---.32 
.30 . 25 .'22 .30 


.53 .64 .55 
.13 .57 ,41 


.44 ' 
.40 


• 

Evoluotor 


f7.* En bloc' successful 


.28 .08 ..13 . .21 . 

, ' ' 


^ 

.29 .51 .44 


.7\ 



* 2. Relations amorig Departnr^entspnJ Institutions . . , . 

^ — • ' : f " " • - * - » . * 

^ a. Corr ebtions amonjg measures. UrKJer this.heddmg wi II be constdered.,evaluat<v 
ondiFelkJW ratings of^cooperatfon between departments, SK^valugtor judgments 
of whetheAtWbX^i^l^ estatliihed relationships with the local school systems . \ [ 

rtcwill be remembered that rfespondeiVi reported grea.t variabilityi|imong prograins in 
fhe^tent of coope^rafiory jaetween subject-mdttei^d teqcher-educotion deportments, 
^ andin the amount of cooperotiohJivith Ibcal^^chd^ystefns . TJjjple \3 presents'the 

correlations am<^ life three meosures of cooperation. h4one of these^correlatiorjs is . - 
^high^r than+'.21 . This ind6t>endence of one set of responses from'another|^reveals> first, 
• that-according to eyaluatorj'*' reports, whether subject-matt^ and teacher- educpti on 
. deporfments Cooperated had no bearing upon wheth^r^ cooperation v/Q% established between 
t+ie it5TjFuTT?>Q and local yrhoof systdms. Se^cond, the low correlation means >hat 
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judgments of departmental cooperptiort made by fellows were either based upon' different . 
criteria from thc^e jjsed by evaluators or'that the two group* used their*crtteria. differently 
in these judgments. ^ * ^ 



Jable 13-, Correlations among Measures of Departmental,and Institutional Cooperation, 



1 — — *s 

Source 


Itejort 

— — — , , — ti 


Fellows . 
'38 


Evoluato^ 


"eflows 


38. Deportments cooperate » 




» 

.15 .21 


it ' 

«/a^uator 

r- 


/ • 

3. Departments cooperate 

4. ^J^P* ^ll^^ local schools 


.15^ \ ' 

\2i. : 


.18 

.18 



' ' b. Correlations of measures of cooperation w^h prograVn effectiveness. 
Despite the lack of correlation amdng thete measu9B|c6<^p^tion, -Vve see in Table 14 
that botfi^ePlows' arxJ evaluators* assessments ofidep^Wervtal 7pop^raHon w[ei:e~correlated 
-signiticanflySvith ratings of effectiveness nrK*de by feiP^$ and evaluat^ra; however, * ^ 1 
they were consistently uncorrelated with fqcully^ra'tings of prograrw effectiveneiss . Thus, 
alfhough the fellows may have .used d iff er^ent criterja from e valuators in |fdging xJepdrtmenfal 
cooi^eration, b^eith^r criterion, programs that were rated as having^ felatively Tiigb ^ 
degree of coofWfatFoh among departrnyts were moc^ Ukely thar> b^ adjudged - 

effective 1 The degree of cooperation yvith local school jvstems, as report^ by evalyato(s^' 
was substantially unfefated to any measures of effectiv^A^ss. ♦ I 



Table 14. Cirrelations of^ Departmental Cooperation wifh Profrdm Effectiveness '* 



1 L 

> Source 


r ^ r - '-A, 

Item 

* ■ , ■ 


Faculty ^ ^ • 
/ 16- ; JS' 20a 26. 


FelUwf Iv. 
- 23 24 ^31 •19- 


i 

P^lbwls 


. 36, Departments cooperdtr 


,.12 .21 ' ,35 , 


.56 ;>a .60 .54 


Evaluate! 


^ 3. Departments cooperate 
^4^^00p.\w]'^ tocal schools' 


i p < , 

-.04 *.20 -.12 "".06 
-'..TP -.10 -Jl ' .27 


— ' ■■ P r 

:40 . 32 . 47 . 44 
.14 ;26 .31 .35 . 
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E. The, Relationship Between ^^Bf^ Effeptiveness and Rrogram Strategy 



e general topic of program strategy SLpbsumed ratings 



o^ the utiliiqtion of fellows' background, the amount of competitiveness and the work load, 
the involVelDent 6f the faculty, and the Extent of rnnovatlpn m the progrqms, ' Tlj^e 
correlatioh of each of these varioBles with effectiveness will be discussed in turn. ^ 

^. "1. Utilization of Fellows' Background * * ' ^ 

a.. Correlation amorjg measures.* In their judgments of whether, the program's 
organization took*>into occount the extensive experience of fellows, ^valuation teams 
wfire distinct from the other three group* in saying that the rnajorHy dfd not. Though 
thpy clisogreed with the fellows \n the extent to'which they felt that fellows^ backgrounds) 
were*utilized, the evaluaHon teoms clearl>>»arrayed institutions on ^is varioble in obout 
the sannip order as did the fellows, for the correlation between ratings fit)m these two 
sources wos4.45. This correlotion, in fact, was iJie largest cprre lotion- in the matrix 
(Table 15); the only other significant correlation is that between feflows* judgments on this 
voriabfe,and faculty stotemems'that the program wastmodi/ied ^"0 take advantage of 
fellows' experie^nce . ■ ► ' . » 



Tatle 15. CorrelaHbns among Measures of Whether the Programs Utilize/ Fellows' 
Backgrounds ^ ^ 



Source 


Item 


faculty 
45 46 


Fellows 
.42 


Ev. - 
16 


Faculty 


45. Effort to use experience 

46. Modify prog ; for experience 


.06 

.06 


.05 
.38 


.07 


Ifellpws 


err ■ 

42. Build orvexperlence 

> 


.05 .38 




.45 


Evaluotor 


16. Toke occt. of experience 


— J ^ ' 

'.22 .07 

- i> 


.45 





b. Correl otions of utMizatiqp of participants' Ibackgrounds with program 
effectiveness and solidarity. As is shown in U)le 16^faculty judgments of whether the 
'program utilized fellows* experience* were not^ignificantly related to any measure of 
effectiveness; f^acu lt)cstdtements that the program was modified to take odvontage of the 
."^eHows* experience were generolly related to the faculty's own estimates of effectiveness. 
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but not to those by fellows and by evaluators On the other hand, evoluators' and fellojA^s* 
judgments on this same measure were significantly related toevery fdlow and evaluator. 
measure of effectrveness and al^ to faculty judgments thot th^ program met the educational 
needs of the fellows. We may conclude, fhen, that the programs whose organization built 
best on the backgrounds^of the fellows o cco^cftng to the interpretation of the evoluat ocs * 
and the fellows (and we do not Ipow tTie criteria on which these sources based their 
were also odjujlged to be more effective. : • ^ 



interpretations)' 



Table 16. Coh»lations of Utilization of Participants* Backgrounds and Progrorp fffectivends/^ 



Fellows 
23 24 



Source 



Iter 



''Faculty 
16 ^Oa 26 



18 



31 



19 



Faculty 



45. Effort to use exp . 

46 . Modify prog . for exp . 



.19 .04 -.13 -.25 
.54 .31 .53 .27 



.22 --.06 
.12- .21 



•lOv 
.23 



.06 
.05 



Fell 



ows 



42. Build on experience 



.27 .16 .51' .53 



.48 .71 .76 



.47 



Evaluator 



16. Takeacct. of exp"." 



..V6 . .04 .44 .03 



.34 .60 .60 



2. Competitiveness and WprJ< Load 



q.' Correlations among measures. The cort'etdtions reported ih Table 17 lend 
empirical support to our earlier conclusion t^t the'facu>Jty.*JUdgments about student work 
load represented a positive statement about the fellows, hot an objective assessment of- 
the amount of work they were rec]uired to do:, every c£«TeTati§p of the faculty judgments 
on this item with those of fellows O(;^evaly<^ors Was n«gotive. On/ri^e^other hand, fellows' 
judgments of their work load corrMated posifively*anp sighificarffty with those- of the 
evaluators. It should be noted, i^dddition, tho^; neither of these last two meajfeires -- 
fel tows' and evaluators' estimates jof tfie'workrl.ood '-- correlated signifiwintly ^ith fel lows' 
sfateirtents obout ^he level of compe;tiMv.ehess in ||iei/ programsi 'cleorly , reljows could ^ 
believe they w^re overworked in either a cpmpetitive or a non-cc5mpetitiye atmosphere. 
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Jable 17. Ccfrre lotions among Measures of Compefltivehess.tind Work Load 



Source 


Item 


Faculty 
35 


Fellows ■' 
26 29 


Ev. 
•14 




Faculty 

• 


35.oDrd students work hard 




-.39 -.'31 


- .26 , 




Fellows 


26. Work Load 

29. Level of competition 


-.39 
-.31 • 


.28 

.28 ' ~ 


.54 
.01 


\ 

• 


Evoiuofor 


;4. Work Load 


-.26 

» 


.54- .01 


t 

4 




b. 


■ ^ 

• 

Relationship of competitiveness and work load to program effectiveness. 





Further evidence for dur^concTDsion that faculty ratings of the amount ot work the tellows < 
adlbolly represent favorable judgments of their performance is given in row 1 of Table 18. 



UUTVlVlliy^ l^piCTd^lll lUVWIf^L^IC^ jUU^IIIC^l I VI JilWll ^wi I w( iiiwi iVfW y • ▼ ^ » — ■ ' 

Tbis jneosure correlated positively and significantly with eveiy faculty rating of progra 
effectiver^ss and wifh fwo of the three effectiveness ratings made by fellows. 



m 



pattern held for flows' ratings of their work load. These judgments ^ 
ative correlation with fellows' opinions that the program was stijmjiating 



0 A different 

showed a higkriegative correlation with fellows' opinions that the program was stimji 
and inti^restihf^' an<i moderatef negative correlations with the other rqtings of program 
effectiveness by the fellows and evaluatdts as Well^ as withiaculty judgments of whether 
the progrom produced better teachers. Evaluator ratings of work load also .showed negative^ 
j:orrefations with fellow and evaluator ratings of effectiveness. As to the level of ^ " 
competitivetiess in the program, while the correlations of this measure y^TTScjudgments of 
effective's and satisfaction were consistently negative, they borely achieVd statistical 
significanqe in only two cajes. In short, programs in whi,ch fellows and evaltiators reported 
that the work load was excessive tended also to be programs which received low marks 
for effectiveness pnd satisfaction, but a program that was viewed qs competitive was not 
necessari ly ineffective : . * ' * • 

Table 18. Correlations of Competitiveness and Work Load with Program Effectiveness 



0 


- r- 


• 


Fac 


ulty 






Fellows 




Ev: 




Sourcfe - 


Item ' 


16 


20a 


26 


18 


23 • 24 


31 


. 19 


y 

/ 


Faculty 


35. Work hard? 


.49 


.41 


.63 


.62 


.22 .51 


.46 


.24 




Fellows 


26. Fellows' work load 


-.34" 


.03 - 


.21 


-'.43 


-.35 --^2 - 


.30 


-.32 






29. Competitiveness 


-•1.7 


-.28 - 


.24 


-.39 


.01 -.39 - 


.30 


.04" 


* 


EvdIuatCM 


< 

1 14. Fellows* work load 


-.26 


.08 


.30 


-.26 


-.24 -.44 - 


If 

.35 


-,38 










i 
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In volvemern of the Faculfy . ' 

a . Correlations among measuTes . There were five items that bore o.n the faculty's 
involvement in the ExTFP: two of these asked the faculty whether the ExTFPTiad been 
chqllengirjg^OfxJ satisfying, one asked evaluators if the faculty had been challenged and ^ 
stiTnulated by the ExTFP, ahd two qsked fellowa whether the faculty had been accessible 
.arxJ helpful. TJie correlations among these measures, presented in^ Table 19 show that - ' • 
almost the only significant correlations are between -measures from the same questionnaire. 
Tfius, institutes in whic'h the fdcul^j^^pkHhey were challenge? were also those in. which 
the, faculty found the teaching satisfying; schools in which fellows reported the faculty were 
accessible were sghools In which fellows sold the faculty were helpful. The only siginif leant 
correlation between items. from different questionnaires was between fellows' reports of ^ 
faculty helpfujntes and evaluatoj ratings of foculty stimulation. * r 



Table 1^. Corr^ations among Measures of Faculty Involvement 



Source 


Item 


Fatuity 
24 25 


Fellows. 
41a ' 41b 


. Ev. 
9a 


Faculty 


24. Was teaching challenging ? 

25. Was teaching satisfying ? 


.56' 

.56 


■ .19 .30 • 
.10 .28' 


.33-'- 
.14 


-el lows 


41a. Were. faculty accessible? 
41b. Were. faculty helpful ? 


.19 .10. 
.30 rS28 


- . .87 ■ 
.8/ 


.24 
.41 


Evaluator 


9a. Wos staff challenged? 


.33 .14 


.24 .41 





/ b. Correlations between faculty involvement and effectiveness. The pattern 
of correlaHqns between faculty invol verrient and effectiveness, presented in Table 20, 
is not easy to understand. One of the f6culty megjures, statements about whether the teaching 
experience* wos satisfj^ing, correlated with virtuolly every measure of effectiveness and 
satisfaction — perhaps because it might, itseffc^ b© called a rneasur^.of satisfaction. ' . 

* Evoluotors' judgments of whether the faculty was phallenged were c,oWelat^*d wJ-th fellow 
and^valuajor, but rK)t faculty, measures* erf effectiveness. Fellov^ ratings of the faculty's 
helpfulness and accessibility correlated significantly 'only with their own judgments of 

> effectiveness . 
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Table 20. Correlations of Facultx Involvement witjp Program Effectiveness 



Source 


Item 


Measures of Program Effectiveness 




Faculty . ' ^ 
16 20a 26 IS'" 


Fellows , 
23 -24 31 


tv • 

J9 


Faculty 


,24. Teaching chall . 
25, Teaching sotfsf . 


.42 .09 .31 .28 
.75 .55 .46. 

V 


.26 .25 .26 
.31 ,45 .50 
f 


.18 

on 


Fellows 


41a , Fac. accessible 
41b. Fac. helpful 


-.01 -.25 -.01 .23 
.14 - .11 .23 .38 


.58 .40 ,29 
,65 .66 . 49 


1 ^ 

.32 


r 

• IT 

^valuator 


9( 


a^^oc. cfiirflenged 


.16 .01 .24 .08 


.44 .51 .45, 


.68 


'• 4. 




nnovativejness , j 



As we\ave seen, on the two measures of Innoyativeness, neither fac\jlty members 
nor'evaluators reported any appreciable degree of, innovation . Nor did- meosures of 
innovation Jrom the two sources vary {ointly: the correlation between them was .10. • 

On the other hand, os may be seen in Table 2r, the faculty estimate of innovativeness 
was related to every measure of program effect! venessj the average correlation of this variable 
with faculty ratings of effectiveness was .55, with fellow ratings of effectiveness, .48, and 
with the evaluator rating of effectiveness^ .38 (Table 21). Evaluator ratings of innovativeness, 
on the other hand, were significantly related Only to the evaluator measure of effectiveness 
and to faculty judgments of whether the feJ lows became better teachers as o result of their 
experience. We see, >hen, that by the evaluators" standards of innovation, our earlier 
generolization holds up: programs could be^effective whether they were extensively innovative 
or substantially traditionol . It should be r>oted that this question asked faculty members 
whether they had' observed innovative teaching methods or practices; in View of this wording,- 
th^ir judgments may have reflected inventiveness in some one teacher's performance rather* 
than innovativeness in the over-all program., If so, fhe yeaning of this variable's correlations 
witb effectiveness is considerably different from the meaning that would be carried by a 
correlat^^ with innovativeness in the program itself. 

An alternative' explanation of the correlation between these faculty ratings and 
effectiveness is that the current popular 'emphasis oiy.innovation in education has served 
to make "quality" and "innovation" in some respects synonomous for many people. Thus 
many faculty members may hol/e felt that if they judgednheir progrofn to be successful, 
it must have. been innovative, Ifc well . 



Table 21. Correlations of Innovativeness with Program Effectiveness 



Sourc^ 


Item * , , ' 


Measures of Effectiveness 


Faculty 
16 20a 26 18 


Feljows 
23 24 31 


.Ev. • 
19 


Faculty . 


27. Inndvativieness 


"59 .41 .79 .48 


.50 .42 .53 


• 38 


Evaluotor 


2. Innovativeness 
I 


.11 .18 .01 .,46 


-.14 .03 - 

< 


.44 



Ef fects on in s titutional clevelopment 

a. Correlations among (measures^ We hdve seen above thgt the three sources 
differed remarkably in their estirtigtes of the Program's effect on institutional deyelOfement . 
As might be expected, the pattern of correlations between variables showed^ the same lock^ 
of correspondence (Table 22); estimates by faculty members of the Program's value to,the 
institution w^re uncorrected with evaluaton^* ratings of both effects on teacher training and 
effecft on departmental development. At the some time, the^higfi correlation between the 
two evaluators* judgments shows tho%institutions at which evaluators felt changes were -J* 
mode in methods of teacher education also were judged to be institutions where departmental 
development was affected. This rejotionship, octuolly is portly deternnixied by the fact that 
the "deportment " whosje development v^s being affected; that is, the home department of 
the program, was in half the coses the department of education. . , ^ 



Tobfe 22. Correlations among Measures of Effects on Institutional Development 



1 • -. 

Source 


. 

Iffcm * ... . 


Faculty 

20c ' . 


Evaluotor 
J 8 


"acuity 

« 


20c. Value to institution 




.:16 .0^ 


Eva [ua tor 


1 . Effects^'on teacher training 

8'. Effects on department development 


.16 ^ 
.07 


'0 ' 



b. Correlotions between institutionol development and effectiveness. Table 23 
'presents the correlations between measures of institutional development and judgments of 
sotisfpction and yfeffectiveness . Global judgments by faculty members of the Program's 
value to the institution correlated positively with their own ratings of satisfaction and of 



progrom effectiveness, but were only minimally rele+ed to such rotings by other sources. 

! Evoluator judgmentyof the Pr-ogrom's effects upon the host iristitutioh showed low positive 
[elotiorKhips to their own and feJ lows' ratir^gs of effectiveness, but were unreloteS to sucti 
rafings bV faculty members. In short, it oppeors thot o program could be effective in*^ 
trpmi^f^ptudents without, necessarily, servir>g os the impetus fdr^xtenslve choj>g< 

^ the patf^m or organizo.tJon ot the host insitituioru * ^ 



jes m 



Table 23. Correlotions of Effects on Institutional Development- wirh Progrom Effectiveness 



Source 


M 1 1 

Item 1^ 


Measures of Program Effect 


ivenejs 


Foculty 

\i , *20a 26 18 


Fellows 

23 24 31 


■€v. 
19 


'acuity 


20c. Volue to insti . 


".70 .47 .47.-^63 

4 

1 


.07 .41 .35 


.29 


Evaluator 


1 , Effects on teocher tr. 
8 . Effects on dept . div . * 


r 

.04 .10 .10 .20 
.14 .03 .07. .22 


.29 .44 .37 
^.14 .27 .31 


.35 
.35 



E. Sumrmsry: Correjptj&s^ Effectlver 

. • ^ . 

Detailed comments should he mada^obout two ospects of th^se results. The first 
hos to do with the reliobility of judgments, with whether two judgments which seem, on 
the surfoce, to bejcj^kirjg the some question do, in foct, correlote wItKone another; thf 
second is the consistent correlotes of satisfoction ard jeffectiveness , 



1 . Tfie rel iobility of the judgments 

' In generol, when o single source was asked more thon one question on the same 
topic or logicolly reloted ones, the responses to. tipose questions were positively correloted. 
Thus, foculty, fellow, or evoluotor responses to one item showed ge'nerolly high correlofions 
with responses by the same source to other items whose content was similar. For example, 
institutions whose foculty members said the Program was stimuloting and int^rest^ throughout 
were olso the ones vMli^e foculty, soid that tfje Program wos of great value to the fellows, 
that it helped the fellows become better teacher*, or\d thot it met fellows* educatiorwl needs.* 

However, responses by different 'sources to items that were similar in content did 
not plwc^s correlate significontly . Tv/o sets of items — satisfoction ond effectiveness, and 
soliddrity ond morale -- showed marked consistency ocross.a IT three sources; for eoch set of 
items, the ratings thot institutions received from foculty members paralleled those-given by 
fellov^s ond olso, to o lesser extent, those given by evoluation teams. On a number of 
other foctors, responsies by focutty^members were substontiolly uncorrected with those of 
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fellows ond of evdiuators. However, the responses^f fellows and those of evaluation 
teams corretated virtually across the board — in ra>ings of sotkfaction and effectiveness, of 
solidarity and morale, of fellows* work load, of whether the fellows' experience was utilized, 
and of the extent of faculty involvement in the Program, responses from these two sources 
correlated significantly; only in judgments of whether the^e was cooperation between different 
departments were fellows* judgments and those by evaluators uncorrected . For one set of 
items — estimates fellows' work load — faculty judgments were inversely related to those 
from the other two sources, probably because the question that was 6sked of faculty members 
evoked judgments of the level of feljdws' motivation instead of objective assessments of 
their work joad . In short, there was consistently high agreement' between judgments 
by fellows and^ those by evaluation teams; agreement between these two sources and the 
faculty was largely restricted to two oreas: (a) ^satisfaction and effectiveness ard (b) solidarity 
and morale. ^ * ' 

It is interesting to speculate about the mearving of thfis differential pattern of 
correlations. Since the three sources viewed the program from differerit perspectives, the 
pattern of correlations probably reflects such differences, ^t might be argued, first of all, 
that whether a progranrrwas very effective or relatively ineffective, and whether its 
fellows had very high or relatively low morale could be determined, by facblty and fellows 
alike from evidence thot is public and commons People discuss with dne another how much 
#hey hove learned arxJ how well it was presented; there are indicators <ff group solidarity and 
morale which almost any adult can see and identify. On the other hand, more s.ubjective . 
criteria are called intaplay for ji/dging vy^^ther ard how much the fellows' prior experience 
was utilized by the program, or how deepP^he faculty was involved In the program . 
Such questions are prolxably less frequently discussed, the bases for decTsion about tinem 
less commonly shared, than the topics of effectiveness or group solidarity. If this is true, 
judgrftents on these latter topics would be more likely ta reflect the biasir>g effect of the judge 
social po'sltion. To be more specific, it seems likely that the faculty's institutional position 
mode it unlikely that they would learn much about the fellows' past experience and its i 
relevance to the course material, or about fallows' judgments of whether the faculty y/as 
involved in the program^ In the absence of explicit information, the faculty was doubtless 
likely to respond in a manner consistent with their desire that their own program be rated 
» effective and "good . " . 



These considerations, would account for the ladc*^ correlation between responses 
of fellows and faculty on issues of this second type, but not necessarify for the fact that 
judgments of evaluoto^ parolleled those of the fellows instead of the feculty when the 
latter sources disagreed. - Perhaps their discussions with 'the fellows exposed evaluation teams 
to information thgt was not available to the faculty; alternatively, perhaps evaluators 
considered the faculty to be more personally involved than fellows in the outcome of *the*^ 
evaluation, hence more likely to be biased in their judgments. 
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-whether one of these explanations or some other one can account for the results, 
of course, requires mfo/mation that is not availqble in the firesent^study . Concerning the 
reliability of judgments, we hove seen that judgments made by a single source on a single 
issue were quite reliable, that consistent positive correlations were found between the three 
different sources in their judgments of effectiveness and of morale, and that evaluation teoms 
and fellows consistently agreed with each other, but not with the faculty, on other issues. 

2, >Corr^dtes of satisfaction and effectiveness 

f 

Programs that ranked high on satisfaction and rated effectrveness (a) were adjudg^ed 
by faculty and by. fellows to hqve a high degree of solidarity and morale, nand by evaluation- 
t^ms to have been successful in achieving esprit^de corps through \}\e en bloc approach; 
(b) were successful in the view of fellows and of eva lug tors in utilizing the previous experience 
of the fellows; and (c) were adjudged by fellows and evaluotors.njbt* to have required an 
altogether unrealistic amount of work. - . , 

» 

The fact that effectiveness and morale went together, is not surprising; it reaffirms 
o long standing common-se ns e gene roltzotion . It is interesting to note, however, that 
.effectiveness was'correla>ed only with judgments by fellows and evaluators of whether the 
fellows* backgrounds were utilized and of work load; judgments by faculty members on the 
last two issues did not correlate with the same judgments by the other two sources. This 
suggests that the faculty and directors may often have been t^ninformed of the fellows* 
attitudes on these and other issues; indeed, spontaneous corfsments by evaluation tgjmis 
-suggested that such was often the case. This, in turn, has implications for the 'conduct of 
programs in institutions where the fellows thought that their work load was much too heavy, 
or that they were too seldom able to contribute from their own knowledge and experietW 
to the educational Drogram^ and where the faculty and director were unaware of these attitudes 
It seem^likely that information about fellows' attitudes might hrave induced the staff of 
the programs either to change" some part of their educational structure and content so as , 
to mfeet the fellows' objections, or to clarify for fellows and staff alike the reasons for 
'retair\ing an existing syktem ; These actions, in turn, would likely ^ve made such programs 
more enjoyable and effeV:tive. The obviQus suggestion, then, is that some programs 
might have^een much more effective if the fellows' views on sensitive issues had been more 
effectively communicated to the faculty and the director. Clearly, the primary responsibility 
fof ensuring that sucl| communication takes place rests wi^th^the director and his staff, not 
with the fellows. , ^ 

Although fellows and evaluators did not agree as to which programs had a great 
deal of coopeartTSn among departments and which did not, by either th'^valuators' or 
the fellows' Criterion, 'programs with such cooperation were more effective than those without 
it. Similarly/TttTiough faculty members and evaluators did not. agree as^ which host 
Institutions benefitted most from^the Program, those institutions that either group judged ^ 
to have benefitted mo^ were roted as most effective. Two other kinds of questions showed 
inconsistent patterns of relationships with satisfaction and effectiveness. Ratings by each 
source of the extent of faculty involvement in Vhe program were correlated with effectiveness 
as rated by that source but fK>t as rated by the other sources. ^ 



-Finally, there was a significant coFrelation between faculty ratings'of innovdtiveness' • ' 
and every measure of effectiveness — institutions whose faculties were impress^ vyith ' I 
the innqvations that had been introduced through the Program were considereJ to be relatively 
effective by faculty, fellows, gnd evaluators ollte; however, evalua'tar ratings of 
. innovoMvenfss were only •marginally correlated with effectiveness as judged by evaluators 
and were uncorrected with such judgments by the other two sources. We have suggested 
that faculty ratings of innovativeness may have' reflected their own involvement in the program 
more thart objective judgments of this phenomenon. ^ 

We have already remarked that one should nd't infer causation from correlation. 
Hopefully,, future studies in this series will help further to clarify the' factors that account for ^ 
differences among institutions. Our caveat against confusing correlation with causation, 
however, does not apply to the relationship, between the director's behavior and program 
effectiveness. The experience of the evaluation teams strongly sugj^ested that an energetic, 
p^rsutfslve director with institutional power commensurate to his responsibilities could pla'y'^ 
a major role in assuring the effectiveness of the program. Conversely, a promising program 
was sometimes rendered less effective by an inept director, one with insufficient time to give 
to his duties, or one denied the power to institute and. carry through both general policies 
and the specific procedures necessary to impleifienf those policies. 
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Appendix A.' Experimfenta I Teacher Fellowship Programs, 1966-67 ^ 



Subject 


Institution 


Urade 
Level 


• 


-Director 


Geography 


Ohio State University ^ . 
♦ 


7-12 


Dr. 


Robert E . Jtfwett 


Geography 


Oregon College of Education 


7-12 


Dr. 


Paul F. Griffin 


History 


cfPrnegie Institute of Technology 


Secondary ^ 


Dr. 


Richard B.. Ford 


History 
History 


Illinois State University • 
University of Kansas 


10-12^ ' 
7-12 • ' 


*Dr. 

■ Dr. 


• 

Fred W. Kohlmeyer 
Ambrose Saricks 
Pajl Edv/ard* Kelly 


History 


University of N^rginia 


7-12 


Dr. 


Social Studies 


1 • 

University of Minnesota 
ft 


9-12 . 


Dr. 


Fred E . Lukerm^ 


Social Studies 
• • 


Oregon State University * 


' 7-12 


Dr. 


Hans H. Plambeck 


Social Studies 


Purdue Uniyer;sity 


K-12 


Pr. 


Jay W\^iley 


Social Studies a 


^Syracuse Univers'fty 


Secondary 


Dr. 


Roy A. Price 


EnglJi^ ' 


m 

Chico State College. - 


. K-9 


Dr. 


John Fisher 


English 


University of Illinois 


7-12 


' Dr. 


J. N, Hook . 


Eng.lish 


University of Nebraska 


-K-12 


r^r 
ur , 


rronK iv». ixict? 


EnglisJn^ 


San Fernando Valley Stote. College 


7-12 


Dr. 


Danield Bernd 


Math and 
Science 


. Earlham College 


Secondary 


Dr. 


Stuart Whitcomb' 


Math and 
Science 


^ Earlhom CoHege 


Secondary 


Dr 


> 

Daniel Smith 


Moth and. 
Science 


Florida State University 

- ' ' ■ ( 


K76 ' 


Dr 


Eugene D . Nichols 

• 



^Questionnaires from fellov/s v/ere not received from the^^gram at the, University of ^ 
Mi nnesota . * ' 
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Subject 

Math .and 
Science 

. Math and 
''Science * 

MdfFand* 
Scten^ 

Reading 

Reading' 

Reading :/ 

Reacting 



■) 



* ^Institution 

r 

Michigan State University 

University of Minnesota 

Sam Houston State College 

Clarke College 
University of Hawaii ^ 
Indiana University 
Sonoma State College 



Mode/n Foreign Indiano University ^ 
Languages 

* Mcklern Fdreigh University of Washington 
Languages 

Modern Foreign ^ University X)f Wisconsin 
Languoges 



Art and Music 
Art and Music 



Elementary 
Education 



Elegientory 
Education 

Elementary 
Education 

Elementary 
Education 



Arizona S^^ate University 
University of Michigan 
Fisl^ University ' 

r 

Hofstra University 
University of Missouri 
Stanford University 



Qfeode 

Level 

4-6 



M rector 
Dr F. B . Dutton 



w • 

Elementory ^ Dr. Robert L. Heller 

, ,1 ■ ■• • 

'1-0 Dr. Everett D. Wilson 

1-8 Sister Mary jfdward 

1-12 Dr. Richard S. Aim - 

K-6^\ Dr 'Lnald C. Welch ' 

*■ 1-8 Dr Herbert Fougner. ■ , 

■ 9^1? .Dr. Edward W. Najam 

Secondary Dr. Richard F/f Wilkie * 

^(-12 . Dr. Theodore E. Rose • 

♦ 

9-'.12 Dr. Bin. J. Fulkrtofi 

Secorfdary Dr. EmilA. Hbl^ , 

1-6 • Dr. 'George N. Redd ' ' 

1-6 Dr. Harold Morine 

■K-6 " Dr. Garry W. Nohrstedt 

* 

K-8 . Dr. G. Wesley Sov/ards 



Subfect 



Institution 



Ekunentary y Teachers Colle^ifc[ 
Education 

■ ' ^Teachij^ of the ^ University of Alaska 
« Pisqdvontaged ' - 

Teaching the Illinois TedcHers College 

^^ipH^dvOntaged , Chicago North 

\, ' "Teach^ of> the^ / Tempi enjnivemty 
DisacKrantaged 

T^chingV the ^ Texas Wjes)<?rn^o1lege 
i' IJfisadvantqS^.. * \, 



. . Cp^fi^^ilS9 Qnd University of AAaryland 
Guiddnce - * 



Grade 
LevSir 



Pre- 

* • Kindergarten 
" 1-8 



1-8 
5-8 



^Cpu^eling and University o£ Michigan 
d^idance ' 

Qounselfng and* University of Missouri 

Guidance ' , . * 



K-12 



^-8 



Counselijpg-awd University of'Rpchester 
CuidCinoe . , ^ 



K-6 




iCQtionqL 
ia 



' Chapman College 



E^u«6tlQnal *'^^yracuse University 
Med ia ^ ^ 



iSchool 
Library 

School , 
librarf^. 



Colunibia University 



Wayne' State 4Jm versify 



K-12 



7-9 



K-12 



Subject 



Institution 
New York University 



English as a 
Forefgn Lcwiguage 



Administration University of Southwestern 
' Louisiana ' ^ 
* ^ . • »/' 

Physical Educa- Colojodo State College 
tion for handicapped , • ^ 4 

Healths . .University of Oregon . 



Education'- 



School 
Psychology 



* 

Rutgers Universitf 




K-12 • 

•V 

Setio^^dary 
t 

K-12 ' 



■ /•' ' 

? 

I 

Dir^'tor 
' Or.^^seph H. Sheefhan 

*Dr. James^ I?. Oliver » 

Dr. Vtncen^. Cyphers 

Dr. Arthur A-,_£ssling«r 

Dr. Jack 1^ Bardon • 



.4. 



t 



0 



V 
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Appendix B . Responses to Participant Questionnaire^ 



1 s How, old were you a? of ybur las^ birthday? 

2S.2 20-29 yectrs 

^51.1 , 30-39 years 

16J /4 0-49 years 

3>9 50-59 years - 

' . 1 60 . and over 

.6 No response 



2 . Your sex ' • ' ' 

51:3 . Mqle 
48,5 ♦ f emale 

.3 No res^l^e f 

3^. In what type school or school system did you work last jj^ear? 

9^.2 Public \ * y 

3.5 ♦ ^Pfivate, denominational f 

5.1 i ^Private^ nonsectarian ^ \ 

1 . \ Other (please specify ) 

/ .2 r No response • } 

— \ \ 

4. At) which of the following school levels wjere your o^in^ipally^liyolved? 

2.6 ^ sPreschooJ and kindergarten 
^.3 J ^ Elementary school ; ^ 
20.9 , '•^Junior high scf^ot 
32^.4 H'fgh school 

1 ,7 ^None of these (please»specify)_ 

72"' No ^sponse ^ 



5. What was the enrol Irnent of your school lost year? 
"401- 



'■3.7-.' . Upcfer200 ^ 

11.5. -%)-400 . 

18.2 . 401-600 

21/5 601-900 

16J ^961-1,200 

l7.0 , 1,201-2,000 

8.7 Over 2,000 



3,1 I am not in one school 



.2 No j-esfJonse ' ■ ^ 

khe percent of responses that fell in each category is given In the blanks to the left o^ 
the alternatives. Parcentages are based on a total of 930 respondents hdm 49 differen> j^ogrdms . 



6. In whatkihql of commuhU'y was your school or *choql systeftTlocat^d ? ^• 



18.6 



In a very large city^of over 500,000 population 



9.4 Inp large city betvyeeh 200,000fand 500,000 population^ • 

14.3 !/) a si^urb or "sa>ellite" city of a central city with a population of 200,000 or more 

7,2 In a medium-sized city between 100,000 and 200,000 population 



17,2 I In a smoircity between 25,000 and K)0,000 popufatjpn . • 
' 22.8 In a town or city tietween 2,500 ard 25,000 popi/lation 

9,9 In a small tol^n or open. county - . * ^ 

,5 No response ' ^ - . ^^^K^ - 



7. In what section of the country was your school or school syste^i tocajed?^ # * ' " 

23. 2 *^Northeast: Ne.WEng land and N.Y., N.J., P^., Md.,'DeL, D. C. 

6,9 - Southeast: Va . , W ..^Va . , N . C . , 5 . C .', Go . , f la , ' , ^ ' 

4.9 South central: Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss.,^La.', Ark'. 

7.2 Southwest: Yex.,/0k1a ., Ariz.*, N.*M3xico ^^ . ■ . 

32.6 Midwest: Ohio, Mich., Ind., III., WisQ., Minn., Mor, Iowa, Nebr., Kans., 

N. Dak., S. Dak.^' ' ] - ' 

24.3 West: Qo\o., Mont\, Idaho, Nev., Utahj Wyo., Cal., Oregon, Wash., Alaska, Hawaii 
.9 Outside of the 50 states , | ^ ^ ' ' 

8. Concerning the social and economic backgrounds |)fr4'he students in the schooUor school 
"^tem vy here -you taught last year-JL . ^ • ' . 



(a) What proportion would yDu'*stimate came from w^|l-to-do fannrlies? 
64.7 

Retween 10% and . " ^ 



25.4 



5.7 



2.9 



1.2 



.4 



Less.than 10% ^ 

Between 10% and 35% - . 

Between 35% and 65% 
' Between 65% and- 90% ' 
' Over 90% 

No response 



(b) - What proportion would you estimate came from families of middle income? 



12.5 
24?9^ 



43.3 



18.2 



.4 



Less ttxin 10% 
Between 10% and 35% 
Between 3!l% and 45% 
between 65% anJn% 
"Over 90% 5^ ^ 
No response 



I 



\ 
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(c) What proportion would you estimate came froin' families in which the income is lo\p but steady?. 
26.5 Less thfin 10<# 

46.7 ■ ■■■ Batwe.en 10%ond 35% . • 

19.8 • Between 35%'Q7VZh65% • " ^ . *. ^ , ■ - 
5.9 ' Between 65% QtxJ 90% " w" , 

.5 Over 90% ^ ' > : ' 

.6 No response , ' ' ' \ 

(d) What proportion vCouH^you ^stimat^ cOme from families hjoi^^ed^y- frequent unemployment 
. or even poverty T^-^ • . " ^ , 

' 66>.3 Less thon 10% . , • 

19.4 ' Between 10% and' 35% ' ' - . 

6.7 . Between 35%, and 65% ^ ' » 'it**' 



5.7 '■' Between 65% and 90% 



.1,2 , . Over 90% 



, .7 No response « ' - 

9. Cortcerning^tfie ethnic background of the students where you tajght/ were they j 

68.5 'A| I or mostly white • ^- ^ i 

' 3.8 ^ All or* mostly Spanish-spea|a;% ^ 

,3 ' All or mostly IrKlian 

11.7 All or mostly Nfegro ' - 

^-^773 ! A more'or less even combination of two pf ftlese (Please;specifV which ones) 

1 - ^ ^ ' % ' 

2 -5 ^ A mo/e or less even combination o^ three of these (Please specify which! ones) 



5.2 Others (Please specify) 
.4 No response ' 



10. A$ to your own>^^ucational background, how many hours of undergraduate credit did you ' 
tcjke in the spefcial.subject.thot your Experienced Teacher-Fef lowship frograrn deals with? 



37.4 ' Less then Kjhours 
19'.2. ■" 10-20 hours 
14.6 \ 20- 3a hours 

» 1L2 " 30-40 hours * ' 

17.0 Over^ 40 hoyrs 
.5 No response 



M. How many hours of graduate credit had you taken in the subject prior to entering the^program? 




12. How- many years have you worked in the field of ffjucation? 

8.4 Less than 3 ♦ 

32. 8^ 3 to 5 • 

ir.6 6 to 10 • ^ * ? • 

20.7 -^ 11-20 ' • * 

1.9 2T-25 ' 



1 A ' 26 or more 



13. Wha^is the subject matter of.yoOr Program 



14. For how many years have you worked as a specialist in the subject you are studying this year>^ 

■ • , • • . _ L ' 

60.8 . Less th^n 3 ' - j • . 

25.2 I 6fSio' ^. ' ** 

^ 5.-9 - 11—1.5 . f • 

- .8 ~W 16 to 20 V* . ' ' , 

^ 21, to 25 ' " . ' ■ ) ^ ' ' ' 

- .2 26 or more j ' ' ^. ' 

6.9 No response " " • , 

15. In the position you held last year^ did you work principally in educational administratior) ? 

3.0 Y'es , ' • 
21,5 No, bgt i had some administrative duties , % 

75.4 ^ Nb, Ihad no special administrative dutle's > * , * , . 

.1 No response** • ^ , . 

16. If your answer to question 15 wos 'Yes", do you plan td^emain in Educational administration? 

2.0 Definitely yes • . • . . \ , 

^ 4.3 "Probqbly yes >^ ' ' ■ ' . . 

3.1' > Probably no ' - • ' . , . ♦ 

3.5 Definitely no , , * " ^ . 

86.7 h^p respoQse , ^ S ' ' , 



E 




U.^ If your answer to question 15/was "lsb",-cle you ekpeot someday to go into full-time 
•-^ .educational administratfbn? ^ . * ^ 

5.8 Definitely yes 

32,7 Probably yes'- 

41 .9 Probably np ' ' ' 

1 4.0 Definijet<ho 

5.5 No response \ J 

' 18,'' How miny NDEA^ummer institutes or other'^trdining programs lasting fojr weqks or 
longer have you attended ? .... * * 

65:7 Norte . ' ' ^ ' 

24.6 Pre ^ . ■ ^ " . 

6.3 Two » * . ' • • , 

2.5' Three . . • • • i * 

.9 Four or more. * . ' tL , • 



19. How clear was )cour .understanding of the objectives of the program before you'entered it? 

^1 .6 Njery clear ' ' . j ' I 

48,6 - Pretty clear ' ' • . , . 

-15.6 NJot very clear \ ' • • * 4 ^ 

4.0 Not cleor atdr \ ^ > ^ . - ' . ^ < N 

j;€%pQnse » ) . • . * • ^ * . * \ 

/ • * ' * * ^ ; 

20. &4forp[yoy enrol led jn the Program, what topics*aind/or techniques did you ex'^ect it • 
to ^mpixJsize? • / . * ' ^ 




21 . JHow cjosely did the content anJ emphasis of the Program coincid-sr with /ou" expectations? 



26.0 Very clo^ly ^ ' . * : ' 

46.1 (Moderately clo^ly ' * * 
24.8 Hot too closely , . , • , % . ' ^ 

2,5 Not at all . ^ 

.5 No response ' * * ^ ' . 

2i. Check the one teachfhg problem that concerned you most before you enrolled in the Program 

16 J Motivating students ' ' i ' 

^12.4 Handling students of low ability 

5.0 j^ncojrdgir^ and stimulating gifted students , . ' 

20.2 Knowledge of the subject matter 

13.7 Determining what is most important to teaching 

22.6 Using effective^te^chmg methc^s ^ - ^ i . 

9.2 ^Knowledge o^ appropriate materids " • 
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23. To what extent did the Program J-his yeor meet thgt problem? 

34>7 , 1q g greqf degree ~ A 

38 « 7 To 0 moderate degree ^ 

^ 20.6 Tao slight degree ^ 

6.0-^ ' NotatqH ^ ^ • * " . ' ^ / 

24. Which of the following alternatives best ^describe ^lour ruction to the' Experieoced 
Teacher Fellowship Program? • ' v ' 

# 

^32.0 It was a stimulatir>g and interesting experience throughout 

50.4 It was usually stimulating and interesting ^ 

16.4 It was'only occasionally stimulating an<;l interesting 

^<s>^^^^J^ ^-It was seldom orYiever stimulating and interesting ^ ' • , 

25. In terrps of your own interests, experiences, and job responsibilities, Jiow realistic.^nd 
useful were the objectives of the, P'-ogram you attended? ' ' 

1 1 .7 Exceptit5nally realistic 

38.1 ~ yery realistic ^ 

36.3 - Hoirly realisfic ... ' 

12.4 - t^t to5 realistic 

1.5 -INot fealistic at all ' - ' 



26. What'is your opinion of the schedule and work load of the* PrS^m^? 

46.8 Too heavy to allow completion of assignments ond independent work* 

51:6 About Vight 

Too light F ' 

J .0 ' No respoise • • . 

^ '\ ' . 

Please comment r * % ' • . 



27. Pleaje describe briefly the evafu^on system used in you^rogram (grades, p«s-fail,. etc.) 



f 28. please circle all adjectives which describe adequately the system used^to evaluate your Work 

a*! a student during the past year . • 

Careful ^ Useless * , - , 

* Unfortunate ^ Helpful - _ * " . 

Reasonable Fair * * , 

P^ €fonina . . Biased • * • ^ • 

^eaningfcjl ' • ' Useful 

'* ' Systematic , v. ^ Unfair 



f 
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29. Did you find a high*level of compefition forgrodes, prestige, recognition among students? 
27.4 Extremely high level 

33.3 Quftehigh level . ' * ^ 

30.8 Abcjt right 
5.1 Quite a low level f \ 



2.^ Very low level 
.9 No response 



Pleose comme/it^ 



30. How did you react to the l^vel of competition? 



31. ■ How useful has the Program been in preparing you to handle your own 'teaching situations> 
and your own students? , * , 

41.7 ^ Extremely useful ' . ^ | 

37.1 >. Moderately useful > • * ' ^ ^ 

17.9 ' Somewhot useful . [ ' 

2.7^^^ h4ot useful at all . ' ^ ' ^ 

\6 \ No response # ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.32. Assuming you can maWedny cti«ll§Sfrye^) wish, state in one or two sentences what things 

you think ought to be changed in the way your iubjegt is handled In the school you taught . 
in last year ' , ' 



33. Were your opinions of the 3^y your subject should be handled in the school influenced ^ 

by your experience in the Program? ^ \ 

35>6 A great deal ^ ^ ^ 

3 4.1 ^ Quitea'bi't ^ ' * ' ' , ' ' 

2^.8 Somewhat . _ ^ 

5.8 ^\ Not at all ^ • / 

1 ,7^' No response < * , • 



In addition to checking one of the- above alternatives, please coiWRent, if ycu wish 
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. 34* How^ould you rate each of the following compon2ftts of the Program in terms of i*$ 
contribution t( 
apf>ropriate bl 



contribution to your kno wledge and cinders to ncfing of the sub^ecf motter? (Ched^ the 
Jank after eac4^ compbnehtj ~^ \ * 



Excellent Goorf^ Fjoir Poor Was Not 

• ' ProVi<^ed Re^onse 

(a) Lectures, In general 25^ , 47J 2K0 3.9 1 .3L ] .0 

(b) Seminars and structured discussions' 17.7 40.0 - ^5>9 1 > 1 M>3 ^ 

(c) Loborotorles or workshops lO* : Wl ^ Jiil^\ lO 

(d) Instruction In use of textbooks, » . ) k ^ ( ' 

' audio-visual materials, etc. MA 28.2 2 1 ,0 » 12>8 24,3 A ^ K4 ^ 

(e) Field trips _I6J 20 ' JA ILi 2.7 

35. How would you rate the same components In terms of th^ projxible* contribution to yoyr 



effectiveness In your job next year? 



Excellent Good - Fair Poor Was Not 



Prbvld^^ 



« 



(a) Lectures, in general . 2_K? 44J 22^- /7.5 1.4 ' 2,0 

(b) Seminars and structured dlscussioris 20.4 38.6 . 23 ,3 * V^^.3 4t3 ' 2 .6 



21. p 


44.8 


22.9 . 


20.4 


38.6 


, 23.3 • 


18.6 


27.9 


■ 17.1 


16.8 


28.3 


" 19.8 


15.1 


24.8 


16.7 





(c) Loboraroties or workshops TO 27.9 ■ 17.1 8.0 24.0 5.2 

(d) Instruction in -use of textbooks, ~~ 
audio-visOa I materials', elc. ' , J6J 28^ " _[9_^ 10^ IL^ 3,7 

(e) Field trips - ' 15.1* 24.8 16.7 . 10.1 28.3 5.1 

36'.' Hdw would you rate tjie general quality of teaching or supervision yiju have^xperiehced 
, * this yeonin ecfch of, these compCnents? ^ ' 

' ■ ' m 

t : Excellent Good Fair Poor Was Not' No 

^ • ' * . . - y PTQvided'> Respor^.e 



(a) Lectures, in general 26^ 42^ « ^ 2 Kg . 6.9 A' ^ .9 

(b) SeiTiinars and structured discussions 19.8 3^.6 24. 1 14.0 4.5 ^ # 1 . 1 
(cK Laboratories or workshops ^ 1 5.9 24.5 19.9 9.7 25.9 4.1 

(d) Instruction in use of textbooks; - , 

audio-visual materials, etc. *11.2 28.8 20.2 13.0 23.8 ^3^ ^ 

(e) Field trips , 15.4 2Ka ]7_^ 9^ 3T75 4.7 

37? How well would you sby that the different Components of your Experiehced Teacher Fellow^oip 
Pj^ogram — * lecture courses, seminars, instruction in media and methods, laboratories or 
worksbAls, and field trips* — were coordinoteid ard related to one another? 




Exceptfonally welt coordinated*and related 
Usually coordinated and related, but sometimes not 
28*4 V Sometimes correlated a.nd related, but usually not^ 
9! 2 Seldom or never coordinated and related 
.6 No response * ' - - '64 
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38. If your Pmgitim involved instruction in more than one academic department, how well 
was the material in one department coordirwted to that in another? 

'7,8- Extremely well . ^ • 

34.5 Quite well 

27.6 , Not too we M 

f4.5 Not w,ell at ail ' , 

^ 11.8 Ir^pplicable to my Prograrn 

3.7 No response ^ 

39. How about the relative emphasis on subject matter arxJ on methods of teaching? 

^ * * ' ' 

28.2 There wos too much emphasis on subject matter 

64T^ There was a sotisfactory balance between consideration of subjectlfRmer and of 

teaching methods ' y 

^3.2 There was too much emphasis on teaching meihods 
4.3 No response " ' 7 ' ^ * 

40. The following Statements describe possible reactior^.tb the courses that \*ere offered, 
-ixarrvine each statement and soy whether it was usually, somtimes, seldom, or never true by 

checking the apj^roprfat^ blank. 

Usually $pmetimes Seldom « Never No 

True ^e Tru^ True Response. 

^ . ' ' ' 

(a) The Program was largely directed / 
' to graduate stuYlents seeking ad- * * 

vonced degrees . 58.5 \ ^ 25.2 

(b) ^The Progrqm was largely directed to 
th6 problems of schoot teachers 33.2 43.4 

> (c) The Fectures were over my head- . 1.4 ;^23,8 

(d) Instructors "talked down;' to ^ , ; ' 
participants in the ExTFP courses 3.2 ^ 20.8 

(e) The lectures acquainted me with - ^ 
various approaches to the subject 49.6 : 38 .9 

(f) The lectures were too filled wi^h 
details or unrelated facts 4.4 • 36.5 

' (g) The staff had*little or no know- ^ ^ . ^ 

ledge of-J+ie practical problems of 

school teachers 13.3 ^ 38\Q 

41 . How would you describe the staff members of your^ Program 

» (a) to their accessibi lity 

32.5 Always accessible 
"5175 ^ Usually.accesstble 

5»7^ ^ Seldom accessible ^ 

,| Never accessible ^ , 

I * 

.2 No response ^ 
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a/ 



9.9 


5.0 


1.6 


20. 0 


2.2 


1.^ 


38.» 


33.0 


2.9 


30.3 


43.3 


2 J 


9.7 


• LJ. 


.8 


46.3 


11.5 


1.3 


31.6 


.16.0 


1.1 



(b) As to their helpfulness 

44.2 Always helpful 

. 50.7 Usuolly(helpful 
4.6 Seldom helpful 



• 2 



Never Helpful 
No response 



^♦J^ Did the Program build on the participants' backgrounds, or did it seem to give no 
consideration to,tJ^ir tacKgrounds? 



1 5,5 Consistently built bn participants' backgrounds 

47.6 Usually buil,t ori par-tici pants' backgrounds * 
23*8 _Only rarely bufit on participants' backgrounds 

Seemed fo be unconcerned for participants' backgrounds 

.6 • l^o response 



12.5 



43, Give your evaluation of the administration of various aspects of the. Program^y^u ^ 



(<\) Living accommodations 

(b) Classroom facilities arKi 
equipment 

(c) Library ' 

(d) Individual study. 6rea 

(e) Payment of stip'ends 

Please comment if you wish 



6 











Vecy 


^xceJis^ 


Good 


Fair 


.foor • 


Poor 


•20.31 


- 23^2 


8.4' 


? 2.7 


1.? 


25.7 


43.9 


• 22.0 


5.3* 


2.5 


36. Q' . 


,35.4 


.17.4 


' 7.2 


1.6 


21.6 • 


29.1 


17-.6 


10.3 


3.4 


^ 75.1. 


• 19T9 


3.2 


.5 


. .4 




44> How do you fjpl about the number of participants In the Prograrn? 
1.8 



There wer^ too mony 

95.2 There^were about the right number 

2>8 ' There were too few 
,2 No response' 



45. Ho^ would you rate the general level of ability of participgnft in the Program at your ' 
Institution?' — , ^ • / • i 



33.0 Outstandir>g • 

50.4 / High, but not, outstanding 

15>3 About average 

* ^ Somewhat lower than average 

. 1 Very low 

.4 No response 
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' 46. Did the participar>ts seem genuinely interested i,n the subject jrotter of the Program? 

. • ' I . 

48.0 Definitely yes ; - > 

^46.8 For the most port, yes ^ - 

4.8 i^or the most part, no * . * , 

'To AlrndThcompletely not ^ • . 

.3 No resp6n$e / * • ' ' 



-47. Wtjs there o feeling x>f gr9up solidarity^mong paVticipoRte in the Pr6grom''? ' 



46,. 3 " Yes^ there was a strong feeling of group solidority \ 
37.8 There was consfderoble feeling of group solidorrty 
14.4 " There was^ome, but not much, -Reeling of solidarity 
1 .2 There was no feeling of solidarity ot all 



.3 No response / 

48. How would you rote the overoll morole of tlve participants? 

• f 

22.0 Very high , 

38.5 Pretty. high ' . j . ' 

26.8 About overoge . . .1 ^ 
10.3 Pretty low j 

1.3 • Very low i ' ■ 
1:1 No response 

^ , " ■ ' I , . 

49. How would you rote your own morole? ; ^ • . 

30.2 ' ^ Very high ^ , 

36.0 : ; .Prttt/ high • ' . _ 

23.9 About overoge _ ^ 

7.4 Pretty low - . ^ 
1.6 ^ , Very Jew . ' ; 

;9* No response 



50. lrti?dclition4p your Progrom wos there ^ reguteTgroduote school j^rogram in your . , j 

- subject ot the institution where you sfcldtfd ? , * ■ ^ ^ 



84.3 Yes . i - . i 

14.6 No . ; . . . . — ^ 

1.1 . No response *# . . I ' ' ■ , ^ j 

ify«, - ' A. ^ ■ ■ ■; 

(oV How lorge wos this groduote^rogrom compared to the-size'of the ExTFP group? . , . , . ^ 

- -v ': • ■ " i •- ' • ' 

27 A . Lorge . - . 

27.8 Moderate in size '%')'-'. ^ : ' •» - ■ j 

« - . 14.4 Smoll * . - , .. ' ' ' .] 

20.3 - No response . . -i ' « . • . •• 

. - 67' • - ' ^ ■ 
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(b) How distinct was the Experience<;| Teocher Fd I owsff^ Program from the regular graduate' 
|xpgram? " - - 

28.0 Clearly distinct In all aspects ^ ♦ 

42^2 ' Distinct, but merged in some respects 

17>7 Merged In most respects, buhsomewbat distinct 

3>4 ^ Altogether merged with" the graduate program 

8.7 ^ No response ^ * , 

(c) For the most parj, what k^nd^ of reJationships existed between ExTFP pa^tfPiponts and ' 
regulaf graduate students? 

25,6 Extremely cordial jl^-^ 

20^3 Friendly,' but not cordial ^ ^ 

38.0 Largely Impersonal^ but not unfriendly ' ^ 

2.7 ^Somewhat distant and unfriendly . ' v ^ 

.3 Quite unfriendly \ ♦ ♦ ' . v 



. 13.1* N o response . . • , ; ^ ^ 

(d) How would you characterize the attitutJOTlSf the topical graduate student toward the ExTFP * j 

partlcrpant$? » ' . ] 

3.4 Ver/ superior and condescending ^ " - V 

11.2 * Somewhat condescending J ^ . , | 



59.9 Generally equalitarian f ^ 

8.4 Somewhat deferent ^ / 
,Very deferent * 



16.3 No I'esponse* 

51. Based on ybur own expedience, how wo%ild your Experienced Teacher Fellowship Pr*ogran^ 
^ corrtpare, in overall effectiveness, with a typical eiglit-week, full-^fene fbmmer institute 

In your subject? ^ 

63.5 ExTFP for superior to summejr institute 



13;0 ExTFP somewhat^superior 

5.1 The two programs would be about equqljy effective 

2.8 Sunmer institute somewhat superior 



( 



1.4 SumjDer Jnstifute Tar superior 



14.2 No Response 



Please comment If you wish 




E. GENERAL\COMMENTS ' ^ ^ ^ 

Only a few aspecfs of your experience as an ExTFP participant can be- ^examined in a questionnaire 
of this sort^ Therefore, in the space below we welcome your individuql comments on the \ 
Program and it$ effects upon you and your colleagues. - r%o * ' ' 

. bo ' ) 



0 ' 
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';• Appendix C. ^Responses tO'FacuJfy Qi^stionnaire 

A. ^ - * ~ • 

. ' w A ' ' ' • 

• 1. 'How oW wer^' you CIS of your last birthelcfy? M 

'9 ' . ■ ' : • • ■ •• - * • * . 

• :7.5 • 2d-29 years , • , ^ ' ' ' • 

3&.5 \ 30-39 years « ' - ^ - - ' * - . t V , 

. i il34.8 . 40^49 year's \ ' 

•""•^ : ^5,0 .. 50-59 years# - ' * - ty ^-V*-* 



2. Your sex - 
_24.1 Female 



t 



»9 



3. Please check your \%%\ earned degree ^ '^^^ "••^ 

3.2 A.B> ' ^ ' ' ^ _ , \ , 



% 54.5 ^ Ph,D,- 



.0 ^ D.^i 
4.8 * O ther (please list)^;^. 



'4. Please list ybur field of specializotton iri uridergradu<fte arfl .graduate school ancrany post- \ 
doctora< training you havethad. ^ ^ 

Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Post Doctoral 



5. *How mariiy lears have you.taught full tifi^ at the cqllege Uyel ? ^ 

19.3 ^. . . ' . ' y 



19.8 6-10 " 

a. 6" ./ il-15 

25.1 ld>r ^ver 

7.5 NoiiRp 



lonse 



Hhe per'cenl^C responses that fell in each category is giv«n in the blanks' to the left * 
:. . , df'the alternative.* Peffcentages are bpwfd'on a total of .187 respondents from the 50 programs, 
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* Please rndicate ^our year|^of teachir^iat other'ievlls thap college or university? 
(a) El.^mentory - . * 



10.2 




' No response 
(b) Secondary 
14.4'. 1-2 ■ • . ^ V 





(cO Other crease Explain) 



7'^ Pleafe lisf colleges or universities from which you reqeived degree's V * 

MA • . ■ ' y . ' ' ^ ' ■ ."-^ ' ^ 

Doctorol^Degree \— ^ — ^ ^ *~ ^ ^ ^ ' 




er|c • • ' ■ , *^ 



7a. If the opportunity presents itself, do you expect to go into full-time^ucationol aclipmfstratio 
kl some day? ; ^ 



3.7 Defini.tely yes 

7.5 Probably yes ' 

7.5 ' Uncertain ^ * ^r-^ , ' t 

39.6 r^ Probobly no ^ ♦ 

41.2 . Definitely rto ^ ^ ' 

- .5 • No response 

8. Have you taught prSviousJy in NDEA or NSF academic year or summer institute ? 

34.8 yes • ' .7 

64.7 No . • , 
.5 No t^sponse ■ 



Please explain 



9. If yes, how did your experience in the Experienced Teacher Fellowship^ Program compare with 
your experience in a summer or academic year institute? ^ 

' ■• . - ^ • * ^ ' 

9.6 Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program was superior 

7^5 » Experienced Teacher Fellowship Progrom was somewhat better ^ ^ * 

1 1 .8 About the same ^ --^ . ' : 

3.2 [ Institute vias ;5omewhat better w 

*2.7* * Institute was supertor , , ' ' ^ 

12.8' HaVe'not taoght in Institute previously * 

52.4 No response - - ^ * / " v 

10. j^leos? Ifst your%ther*s^fnT*fjry' occupation duri^ ^ 

' [ , ? -> . , : ^— ^ ^ ^ 

1 1*. Pleqse* indicate with as much accuracy as possible^^hen you first decided to become a 
^ college teacher ^ * ^ ' * * . 

"9.6". Hi^h school . . ^ ^ 



6.4 First two years of ^1 lege , 1 . , 

21 .2 ~:Last two years .of. college '^^ ^ . . 

27.3 'Early graduate school yeqrs ' ' ^ ^ 
11.2 Late graduate school years* . ' , . * , . 

*1©.7 After graduate school ■* ♦ 4^ / 

^9T6 Never really decided, just'"drifted" into college: teaching • ^ / 

3^2 No response , * ' , • ' . ' ' 
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s 



-■ yy- .- ■ , • \. • 

13. Please check the. education level of your parents _ ^ 

' • , * Mother , - Father 

Less than f Ighth grai^e^ , 1 1 ,8 16.6 

Eigh|ppade ^ .^^^^^ * , , TO 

Somehigh school • ^ ^ 12.3 . 9. T ' 

High school graduate . ; ^ • ^ " ^ ?0 1370 ^^ 

TechnJcoT, bu^ness school graduate » ' * 7,5 ^ ^S'.S • 

Some college ^ * TO "775 

College graduate \. ' / . 9. 1 * 12.8 

Some graduate and professional work ^ ' 3^ * 5.3 * " ^ ' 

Recefved advanced Jegreesj(specify) _J - ITo . 10-2^ 

No response . ** ^ o.2 . 2 .7 • I 

13. .please list two or three of^the chief satisfactions that yau experience in c^llS^e teaclhing 

'* \ *. *'* ^ ' 

- • , . s ' *: . . 



3/ 



M. rleaselist two or three of tVie main dissatisfactiori y^u experience as a college teacher , 

■ 1. ' - ' • -.^ • , . ' ^'.^ 

•-^ 2. ■ ^ • . V, ^ — ^ ^ — 



^ • ' * ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ '■ ■ ■ ' ' 5 ■ 

15^ If ybu could choos^^vOt w^ich of the. following type of institutions would you prefer ta teacK? 

1.1 , Junior coflege \ » . • * T*^ 

7.5 Private, undergraduate college \ ^ • , 

5.9 ^Public, undergraduate college ^' • 

25.7 Private univ^sity ^ . ^ . 

51 .9 Public university • . -j, 

4.3 Other (please' specify ) [ [ < ^ 

^7 No response • ^ ^ , * - ^ . 

.16. Which of the fcllbwing altejnatives bast describe^ your reaction to the Experieiiced Teaaher - 
Fellawship ffograrp?. ^ ' • *• . ^ . 



42,2 It was 9 stimulating and interestir>g experience thrdughout p , / 



45 .'5 ^Jt was usm^jly stimulat'r^g ond^tnterestirig* 

8.0 It ^ai only o|ta§i^nally stimulating and interesting 

1.1 ^ It v/as s.eldom or never, stimulating or interesting 

3.2 "TnIo fesponse ' ' * ^ ^* ' 




Jl 
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17. Did'you feel that the Experiencecl TeqcberTellow^hip Program $e%i\)\e6 \p the partrdipants 
becoming better scholars?*' '''' * * . v., «^ / 



76/5 



Yes- 



4.8 No 
16.6 ^ Uncerta i n 
^2.7. " ' No response * 

Comments' 



is! .Did yotrfeel that the Experienced Teacher Felloywhip Program resulted in the participants 
becomlrjg better te9che.rs? ' • , * ■ 



72.2 



.5 t 
X23.5 



Yes ■ 

■ No% ; 

Uncertain" 



3.7^ No response ^ 
^ Comments^ '^ '^ ^ 



19. /What' wa^ the qttitucle c^f /our inVtittrtron toward the Experienced' Teacher fellowship Prografn? 



^2 .4/ Strong i nterest tiAd sypport 
3 4,8 Ceo^ativetr; / 

H4.3 ^ ^ Toietyted it 
1 ..r Lack of si^pport cfr interest 
* 2.7 No'"qcqyarntanfce 'wrfh it 
^4.8- -^Hsbze5 



'20.^ .. Irii^our opinioTVhow valcKab'le was the 
(a) Participants ' ^ ^ 



?fall pro'gram for 



52.4 



40 



3.7 



^- .5 



Very valuable * ^ , 

Valuable 

Urxlecided 

Not very voluab^e 

Not valuable at afl 



3,2 No res^onste 



ii 



(b) Faculty 
28.9 



. 47.1 



' 13.4^ 



^ 4.8 
ft — 



4.8 



Very yaluable 
Valuably 
Undecided 
Nfot very valuable , 
Not valuable »t all 
No respdj^ 



*(c) Institution 

31.0 Very valuable • 

39.0 . Valuable ' ^ , ^ 
T9.8' Undecided " . 7 

m 4.8 . - Not very valuoble / 

■ .0^ ' valuoble at all 

^ 5.3 No response 

- , ■ • r 

' (d) Upgrading high school teaching 

27.8 
33.2 



Very ^luable 
VaJuODie 



19.3 - Undecided 



2f\7 ^#slof very valual^e 
1 .6 l^ot valuable dt all 

15. '5 KJo response 



21,. Were there ways developed in the program whereby the porticiponts could gain teoching 
experierrife ahd develop teocl^ing skilJs? ^ ' 

i y 

65.2 Yes ^ ^ ' ^ ' f 

No 



11-2 
17/6 



V 



5,.9 



Unsiire' 
No response 



Please explain 



22. How di<]^the students in tKe Experienced Teachef/ellowship Program^coiiigare to regukir ^ 
^gpacJjd|^'students in your ihstitution in the following areas?*- 




Ss. (a) JnteMi^o^ftbTdbllity 



^4.3^ Decidedly ayperior to regular gracftate studeffl^ 
19*8 Somewhat better, than regular graduate students 

45..^ ^T"' About the some as regular graduate students ^7 
22^5 ' ' SojTieW-hdJ less capable thon regular graduate ^tuderlts 
5.3 T)ecidedly inferior to oor regular.graduate students 
2.5 No response 'K, . y '74 




(b) Industriousness^ 



,^4 



2 0.3 ^ bectdedly superior to regular graduate sfl>dents 
40 J ^ Sdmewhat better*tban regular' graduate sfurfents 
About the same as regutar graduate students 

2\ 1 Sornevyhat le^s rapable than regular graduate, students 

.0 • Decideclly inferior -to our regular graduate students 
4,3> ' No response " i» 




6.^ 



fousnes^j' of purpose ^ , ^ ' . ^ 

Decidedly superior to reglilar graduate students 
Somewhat better 4hon regular graduate students 
Abogt the 'same as regular graduate students 0li 
Somewhat less capabJe than regular graduate students 
Decidedly inferior to our regular graduate students 
response / * 

ent to'the discipline 



DfecTdedly superior to regular graduate students , 
Somewhat better thon regular graduate studen^T*^ 
A£out the same as regular grai^fcbte students 
Somewhat less capatle than regular graduate students 
Decidedly inferior to our regular graduate students 
No response ^ * 



(e) Knowfedge'of discipUn^ ^ 

9.1 <Decid*edly superior to regwiar graduate students 

16.0 Somewhat better than regular graduate students^ 

38.5 , , About the same gs regular graduate students 

]6f fe ~ Somewho^ess capable fhon regu far graduate students 

13.9 Decidedly inferior to our regularJ'graduate students 

5.9 * No' res.porise • 



-(f) Abili/y t6 communicate 



7.5 



32.1 



44.9 



2J 



3.2 



Decidedly superior *ta regular ^graduate students • 
Someyyhcit bel^r than regular graduate students . 
Alj^^fc^t the same as regular gradixate students ^ . 
Spiiewhot less cppable thorv regular graduate ^tudents 
J^ecidediy i/iferior to 6ur regubr graduate st^ujdents 
No respond ' : , \ ^ 
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^ (g) Initiative 

It ^ • • . 

17;6 ^Pecidedlytupecfor tofregular graduate students 

34 > 8 Somewhat better than regular graduate students 

39.6 About the same as regular graduate st^ents 0 
4.3 . Somewhat less capable than regular graduate students ^ * 

0.0 Decidedly inferior to our regulor graduate siOdents 

3.7 No response . ' 

23. Listed be^ow are resource mcteriols in educatiorval media. Pleasf check those that you^ 

.used,>and those you fo6nd useful as part of the teaching program of the Experienced Teacher. ^ 
Fellowsiiip Program. 

• ^ I ' Used UsefijI 

Instructibflol films * 

"Documentary films • * . 

Tapes / , 

Rejcordii^gs " . 

Opaque^ projectors » 

Overhead projectors 

FilmsfiripS^,^ * ^ • 

' Programrbed irHtructlon ^ 

A/ideb .ta^ recorders ^ . ^ > 

^Other ^fease lisi) ^ ^ 

'^.24* Did ^ou find teaching In the*E>|:perienced Teacher Fel lowship Prcgram^a challenging experience? 

» ^ 
-47.1 Extremely challenging , ^ - 

41^7 ' ~ Somewhat challenging V • ^ 

5.3 Not very challenging * ' * • 

.ft Not at all challenging' ^ . ' - 

5.9 ^ No response * ^ ^ m. ^ ^ " 

1^25. Did you find teaching in the Experienced "Peaqher f el lowshlj^Program.tl satisfying experience? 

51.3 Extremely satisfying .. . 

, 39.6 < Sornewhaf sotisfy^||0 * • « ^ r 

. / 3.^2 ^ Not very satisfyir»g ^ ^ . * ' , 

.5 Not -ot qJI sotisfy trig i 



5.3 No response 



26. hn your opinion, were the educational needs of the portrcipants met by the Program 
42.2 ' DefinJtety • • . 

49.2 Probably ■ * . ' 

3.>7. I doubt it , ■ ' 

* .0 ' No.t at aH - ' ^ . " 

.4.8 No response • • < 

27. Have you used, developed or observed any innovative teaching methods or pcactices 
in your work with Experie*nced Teache. Fellowshi|b Program? 

^ * " 

42.2 Yesjfr* / * t ^> 

39.0 No ^ . 

jJJ Un^re ^ , ■ 

7.0 No respor^e " V 

' Pledse identify ■ ^ 



^ V . 

28. As you reflect upon the year spent in teaching students in the Bxperienced Teacher Fellowship 
Program, how much do you feel it added to your professional growth and development? 



13.9 Ve y grjeotly 

27,3 Greatly ^ 

34.8 Moderately ^ • ^ 

13.9 ^ Little 
5.3' Very little 



4 .8 No response 



29. As you look bock upon the year spent in Experienced Teacher Fellowsh'i|y Program, how 
much do yow feel it added to your intellectual^gfo^^h ? 

\ V f * 

10.7, Very greatly 

18.7 ' 7~ Greatty » ^ , • 

' 39.6 ^Moderotely ^• 

T7T6_^ Little ' . ^ \ 

• 7. 0 Very little ' * " \ . 

6.4 No response . 



30. As you Took bock upon the year s'pjent in Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program, how 
« much do you feel it'a^ded to you skill as a teacher? 

9.6 Very greatly 7.- « . • . ^ 

T9.3 '.g . Greatly \ ' " ." 

41.7 • ' »'Maderately ' • ♦ 



18.7 Little • ' ^/ 

4.3 ^Very little v • \j ' 

6.4 No response • 



-4r 



\ 



31 ♦ Would you list bglow the single element of the Experienced Teocher Fellowship Progrom 
I that wos most impressive, innovative, or Exciting, 



32. Wou^ you list belo>v^he single element of the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Progrom 
that was most'discouroging, depressing^r ineffective , - 



33. rtow closely did the content ond emphosis of the Progrom coincide with your expectotions? 

\ 

33.7 Very<:losely 

46.0 * Moderately closely * ^ 

7.5 Not too closely ^ 
~.5 , Noto^all • • ' • ' 

12*3 No response - , ^ 



Piggse exploln 



34. If you were to begin pgoin, whot specific chonges would you suggest? 



35. Did the students work hord during the year? 

15.0 Yes, too hord 
78.6 " Yes 
1.1 No 



2.7 Uncertoln 



2.7 Nq response 

Pleose comment on^ur onswer 



How closely do you feel the participonts selected for your Experienced^eocher Fellowship 
Progrom fit in wTth the type ond objectives of your Institution? 

35.8 Very closely ^ * ^ • 

46.0 A few, exceptions r — ^ ^ 

8.0 - A number of exceptions , , , 
1:1 Hardly fit ot oily. ; . 

9.1 No response • \ 

— ■ ' - , • - • 



37. Did your Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program staff conduct regular staff meetings or 
discussions as the year progressed? ^ _ 

47.6 Yes , ' 

43.3 No 

9. 1 No response • ' - ' 

38. How did you find your teaching assignment? 

4.3 ^ Unbelievably heavy * ^ ' ^ 

21.9 Quite heavy ' 
, 58>8 About right 

7.5 Quite light * ^ 

1.1 Very light ' ^ . ' 



6.4 No response 

Please describe your assignment (classroom hqurs, etc.) 



39, Were there outside lecturers or speakers invited to porticipate in the Experienced Teacher 
Fellowship Program? ^ ' ' 

74.3 Yes * • . 

2?^ No 

6.4 No response . ■ ♦ 



tf yes, were they effective ? 

32. 1 Very effective 

29. 9~ Somewhat effective 
3.2 Not very effective 

!0 jMot effective at all 

34.8 No response 

40. Were there significant adjustrpents in the program offer the academic year began' 

2-7 There were mopr revisions and adjustments 

14.4 " There^ere significant revisions and adjustments 
44.4 The>e wer'e slight revisions ond adjustments * 

21 .9 There were essentially no revisions or ad justtne'nts 
16.6 *~ No response . * ^ * 

» ' ^ _ _ . ' ^ • 

Please describe briefly the changes or adjustments / j 



41 . In your opinron, has the fact that Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program participar#? 
studied and worked as a gi^oup resulted in more *satisfact4r^ results? . - 

• . • \ ^ 

51 .9 Yes*, use of group resuFt^d in greatly enhanced learning ^ 

36.9 Perhaps, group effect was noticeable * . 

^^2. 7 Doubtful^group' effect wa^ not y:eryjuseful in enhancing learning * - 
l.r No, grdup effeci" did hot contribute to learning « ' ^ • * • 

7 .5 'No response ^ - ^ , ' 

42. Did you as a teacher feel challenged by the group of Exf^erienced Teacher F^lpbws? 

25.7 Very i^ch so challenged . , ^ 

50.8 ~ Quite challenged N ' ^ . . . 

17.6* Not challenged'very much ^ ^ ^/ 

2:7 Not challerrged at all . , ' -\ 

3.2 No response ^ ^ - ^ i ^ 

Please comme nt-- - ^ V*' 

: , ^ ^ 



, : y . ■ 

43. Did you feel threatene^ at'all by the group of Experienced TeG^:her Fellows? 

.0 ^ Very much threatened ^ ' ' * 

3.2 Quite threatehed 



11.8 Not threatened very much . 

8 1.3 N ot threatehed at dll 
3.7 ' No respoRsey^ . • 

please comment 



1~ 



Has 'the fxperienced Teacher Fellbvj'ship Pcj!j)gram\a wh^ch you, have participated been ' 
imaginative and innovative ? ' . ' 

15.0 \JnusuaHy i magi not iye-qnd innovative . f . ' 

46.5 ' Quite imagirxative pnd Innovative ^ ^' 
^ 24.6 Not very imaginative and innovative . , ^ . ^* » ^ ^*^*S»^ 

2.7 ♦Not at alU'moginative and innovative \ ; ^ ^ . ^ 

11.2 • No response • * ' . • / ^ / ^ 

. • • - _ ^ ■ #i ■ " ' 

Please describe what yOMj believe to be ihe most imogirwtive or innovative o^pects of the 
Experienced T^aclier Fellowship Program > 



% 
I 



FRIC 
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45: Was an effect made- to utilize tKe experience \ind bockground of the participants to 

eilhUlKUii the ledrningxind develop ^hd l^rogram ? ^ . , * \. 



65.6 Y?s> ' 

5.9 No ^ - ' 

23.0 Unceftatn 

'5.3 * No response 

Please comment 



X 



46. ~Wos any;effort made by the staff to modify the Experienced Teacher- fellowship "Program to 
,-—^vJake advan'^a^e ofrthe experience and background of the participartts? * .• 

35.8 ^ Yes ■ . ■ , .) / . 



. 15.5 


% No . 








,40.1 


* Uncertpin ^ ^ 








8.6 . 


No response ' 






\ 



Please des-cribe any'modification^ 



3.> 


8.6 , 


.0 


4.3 


7.0 




1.1 


20.9- 


.5 


3.2- 


46.0 - 


.5 


^.1 . 


. 34 .-8- 


.0 


1.1 ■ 


55.1 


V .5 



> 47.- H6w ad£quote were the severfil aspects of the Experienced Tea<:her Fellowship Program? 

. ' • -M ' » Was Not No 

f ' Excellent Good , F^air Poor Available Response^ 

•<a) Librarv - ^. * ,36^ 37j4 • " ■ >3.9 

(b) Classropms ' \ ^ .33^ 39v0 J6^ 

(c) Educatlor^jl niedia ^ ■ . . 22^5 . 4^ 12^8 
..' .(d). Field t4f)s " - J5J " 27.3 ■ JA 

■ (e)' Staff meetings ' ' ' ' • 18.2 'UT^,, ■ ; 16.0 
• (f) Graduate assistant help > K Hi? 16.6 1 2.3 

48. Was there a feeling of group solidarity amoflg participants in the Program? 

,5^.9 * Yes, there was a strong feeling of gxpyp solidarity ^ 
^ ^.0 ~ There was cansiderable feeling o/ gro^p ^oW^f^uj^ ^ 
478 T^There was ^ome, but not much, Reeling of sojidarity 

75 ' There was no fee ling'^of solidarityNar all , ^ ' ^ 

3. /^ # r^6'*response • * ' ' 

49. How would you rafe the overall morale of the participants? ^ ' . * 

: ^ . ^ > * 

^"^>27.a/ ^Ver/high \r , ' ' ^ ^ ' . 

'■3ir8" ."Pretty high . 
.1379 ' About "average \ ' • ' 

. ^TT^T'^ ' Pretty lo\^ / * * ' v . ' ^ 

' V ery bw 'I 
4,3 . No response 81 ' 
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50. Did the participants seem genuinely interested in the subject matter of the Program' 



53.5 » Definitely yes 
^ 42.2 Frfr the most part/ yes 

Fo> the most part^ no ^ 
Almost comple||j^ no 
Norespowe " 



1.1 



3.2 



♦ 



r ' ' • - ^ , # - - _ 

51. How well do you think the participants understood the objectives and purposes of the 
Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program befo^re the year began? ' ^ 



21,4 ' Very well || 
133.7 j^-Prltty well 
Well enough 



i7.r 

13.9 



•3.2 



. .5 



10.2 



* Not very well ^ . ■ 

J 'No^ well at all ■ \ , ' ^ \ 

Were not aware of any objectives or purposed ^ * 
No response 



How w^re these purposes and objectives communicated to them? 



GENERAL COMMENTS 



Cfniy q few.aspects of your experience as an ExperienQed Teacher Fellowship Program staff 
member con fe. examined in q questionnaire of this sort. Therefore, in the space below w* . 
welcome ypur i.ndividual comments-on the ^rogrdTti and its ef^c+s upon you and your colleugues. 
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> * /• Appendix D. Responses to Diceotors Quesfiorihaire ' * 

1 . How a Id, were you as of your, last birthday ? ' ^ • ' 

- .0 [. 20-29 years ' 

,. 24.4 3 0-39 yeqis • ' • 

* 44.4- ♦ 40-4^ ye»s . - \ / ' , -' 

2. 1: 5Q- 59 years . _ .■..'■..„, 

60 and ove^ . ' ' • ' * ' • 




e 

* r 



^4 ' • % 



Fe(naJe. , \ ' - 
No responi#^ 

' 3. please check your last earned degrp;e 
1 J ' ' ■ . 

.0 ' A.B. . . 
i 6,7 M A'. ' ». « 

-; ^55:6 Ph.D. " ■ ' • 

•. .O't^^a^e lil)'." ■ V 



1:"4.. pleq^e lisf field of speciali^zation ip^unitjergraduafe 'and graduate'^Kodl,^and any^ost- 
♦ doctbrql .training you have had • - , ' - 

UndergradtH^ 
'^Graduate 



Graduate 

— . ^_ ^ 



. PosK'Doctorah • • i- - ■ . ' • > 

r I ' ^»-- — ' c "—I ' ' ^ ■ 

^. How many years -havie you taught full time at ^he coHege lev.el?. 



15s6r .11-15 • 

55:6* . 16"an(d^)ver 



2.2 ^ No r^sspons^ ■ i * - . - " \ . 

^: ^. Ijhe percent of responses that fell in each category is given in the blanks to the left of ^ 
the bkernati^es. Percehtages are bd^d ofi a total of 45. respondents 

- • " • - ■ * ■ - ^ ' 




4 



*6. Please indicate your /.ears'bf teaching. at othgj- levels than college orggpiVersity . 
(a) El^enta'ry ^ ' . . . ' • . > 



• 2 0.0 . 1-2 } 

^* 2L§ L-^"5 ' 

13.3- . 6-10 \ : - , • ' ' 5 1 • ■ 

' ' .0 1M5; ■ ' ■, '.r •■ 

- , .2.2 \ l6brqj/er- - • * ' . " " ^ . • - 

^ 28.9 . Nohe ' - ' # > ' %i - ... 

^ /"^"i^t'§ ~T" ,^lo .response ' . ' " . . 

■ ' . ^ • ' ' - 

(ST Sec^ndory V ^ » 

*^„^^. 6-10 r . . < ... 



1 



4i,4^ j[6 br oyer ' ^ ' v. , 



1 



17.8: None > 
•8,. ^ / response 

(c) Ju'niipr Cfilleg^ 

^ 2^,2 ^ 



3-5 



.0 , 6-10 . , , . . 

75 11-15 : • ' t 



.0 * 16 or over 
' ^8 None 

60.0 No response 

(d)- Other (please explain) 



please lisf colleges or universities from which you received degrees 



A.B. 
M.A" 



Doctoral Degree 



7a. If the opportunity presents itselT, do yoj/£,xpect to go into fbll-timfe educational administration 

sdme doy? . ' . 

^ .■ ,^ - ■ •' \ ' * ' 

8.,8 ■ ' Qefirritelyyes • \ ' • \ ^ • , ■ 

13.3 ■ ■Probabl^yes - - ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

13 * , Uficer.tain ' ^ ■ ° ,- > 

33.3 , . Rrobobly no ' 84 ' 

26^7 ^Definitely no ' ' ' ' ' ♦ - , 

I • '4.4 ^ » No response • ' " . "• f 
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8. Hove you taught previously in NDEA or NSF* academic year o; sur^ institutes? ^ ^ 

48,9. jes \. . ' . ^ • ,V 

Pieose explain^ ^ * / - ^ ^ ; 



9, iTyesr how djd yowr experience in the Experienced Tocher Fellowship Program c^rnpare with 
V your experience in^^ummer^ ojcademic^ear institute ? ^ \ 



'Si' 



^4.4 Experienced Te<^her pel low.ship Program^ wa-s 'superior \ 

8"j9 'Ex'perlenced Tea^+ier pel iowship Progrom was somewhat better 

8.9 About the som.e . \ ' : _ . 

A 2.2 Institute wajs somewhat* better ^ . * ' ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

2.2 ^ ' Institute was superior, . ' ^ 

53.3 No response ^ ' * ' • * ' 

' 10. please indicate-your father's primary occupation during'his worki ng 'years . 



possible; 



11. please indicate, with as much accuraq^ ot possibl^ wh^n yOu first decided to become' 
a college teacher. " 

4.4 ' - HTgh school * ^ ' ' - ' 

^2. 2^ ^ First two ^e'drr'of''col ^ege ^ '^"^ \^ r' ' - - — - 

13.3' Last two yedfrs of college* ^ \. ' ' 

53".3 Eafly graduate school years' ^, ^ ifi ' 

-17.8 Late graduate soKoo I year> . ^ l*» 

After graduate S(phool 



6,7 Never T^plly decided, just "drifted" ipta college teaching 

2.2 No re spores e f _ # , 

^ ^ f , • «ii - 

* 12. please ^heck*the education level of your-parents 

Less than eighth grade ^ , ^ ^ 

f ightl^grade . v ^ , * . 

" Some high schcJol ^ . ' . 

High school gradixste ^ 
^jj^ Technicply business school grcgduote 

College graduate \ * J^jJ. ^^8.9 ' \ 

Some graduate ard profe^idhdJ work 
Received advanced degrees (specify) 
No response 



v 




toother 


Father 


1 1 " ♦ ; 


. ,24.4 


22.2 ■, * 


22.2 




' 13.3 


28.9 • 


15.6 




. 6.7 




• -8.9 


2.2 


.0* 


•2.2 


4.4 




4.4 • 



IT 



13. Please list two thj^e of the chief satisfactions*' that ypu experience in college teaching. ^ 



14. Please, list two or three'^of^he main dissatisfactions that you -«xperien^ c^s a college feacher.r 



I" ^ ,. ■ • ■ - 

: ^ . ^ 

' z — ^^r* — ^ ^ — V ^ , — : — ^ — 

15. If^you could choose /at whic'h orthe follpwing type of inrtituti^ns ,wQuld you prefer to teach^ 

.0— ' Junior college/ / >^ * • ' . • ' , 

2.2 ^ Private, ur^W^raduate cpllege * ' . , ' 

2.2 Pubiic, uncWgrofJuote 'college • • - , ' 

60.0 Publiq University * ' ' ^ 

28.9 Pri%ite UniverA 

2,2 ' - Other* (please s[^ify) , - , ^' 

^4.4 ^No response " 



16. Which of thejollovidng alternotives best describe your reaction to the f xpew^nced Teacher 
Fellowship- Program? . . * * ^ • * ' 

.-^JO.-O It was.a stimulating a'rd in.teresting experieriie throughout \ . " ' ' • 

^ . ^.8 ft was usually yfimulat/rng/G^rKJ interesting ^ ^ 

2.2 It was only pccasior)alry stimulating and '^nte^estinj 

0.5 Jt wos'seldom jor never stimulating or interestifjg- * 
^ .0^^ ^..lik) respron;^e . * ' 7- •* . ■ 

17. Dic| j^/eel that^the Exfierienced Teacher Fellowship Prognbm resulted in the participai;>ts 
bfi^:^ing better scRolars'*' . ' ' ^ » , < . 

' Yes . ^ , ' * / . 2 , » ^ 



2.2 * -^Uncertbin . . r * ' ^ 



A 



la. did you feel thai the' Experienced ^Teacher F?.lbwship Program* resultedjrr the participants* 
becoming better^ tec^her^ - * 



• '80.0 



/ .0 
. 13.3 



6.7 ^ 



es 
9 

Uncertain 
No ^j^nse 



Comments • 





•^9. What was* the qWfFud^Sf your institution fowprd ,the Experienced "feacher Fellowship Pfogrdtn? 



^"^ 62 .2 ^ Strong interes»t 6rtd support* ^ 
^Cooperative t . 
A A Tolerated it - 

;0 Lack of support or interest 

2.2/- ' No acquaintance with it,» % , ^ 

20. In your opinion how valuoble was the overa'-ll program for 

(a) ParticIpaAts . ' - * ^ 



75.6 Very vq^luable*- 

24:4^~^ Vgluable 
.0 Undecided 
!0 Not very valuably 

.0* N<yt valuable Qt'.all 



(b) F(^u If y . * ' 

. 42.2 Very ygfuabJe^ , 
. 44^.4 Valuable 

a:9 - Undecided 

2,2 ' ^ Not very Valuable* 
\ JO ~ Not valuable ot al 




' 2; 2 No response 

i(cr Institution ^ 

48.9 Very valuable,^, 

44.4 Valuable 

2.2 * ^ Undecided . 
4.4 Not very valuable 

~70 ^ ;No%^alua^e »t a I 



r 

V ■• 



i. 
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(clSeriau^es^ af purpose ' ' ' \ ' ^ ' 

28. * rbecidedly superior fo regulcy. groduote students ^ 

37.8 ' Somewhat bette/ fhan /egulor .grociuate students 

28.9^ ^ho^\ the sonp os regulor cjraduote students ^ • 

- .0 'S'omewho+ l^'dopalj^ than reg^tor graduate students 

.0^ Decidedly inferiorVto our regufor grbduote students 1 



4.4 No response » ^ 

-- . ^ 

(d) Comrni^Vieht to >he disCviplir^ ^ 

31 .1 De^iided I y' Superior to u^gulor groduoti fl-gdents \ 

35.6 ' Spftuewhet^better ^n- regular groduote students ^H^/ 

20.0 ^^^^ some 05. reg|,ylar grod^te students ' ^ 

8.9 iome^whot less copoble thon regulor groduote stujeml 

.0 Decidedly inferior to our regular groduote sfudents 

4.4 No response - " J 

/\^lea 



(e) Knowleage.of discipline^ >. \) ^ 

Q.9 ^ yecidedly .superior fo regulor groduote students 

26.7 >-^omev^/kot.better;than regulor .groduote students 

37.8 About the-some os regulpr groJuote stodents \ 
13.3 * Somfewhot less' copoble than regulqf gFoduot^ students 

8,^ Decidedly Inferfor to^our regular groduote students 

4.4 NTo response 

(f) Ability to* communicate ; , . ' 

6.7 Deci superior to regglor groduote students^* * 

3*5.^ Somewliot better than regulor ^oduate students 
4474 About the samfe os regulof groduote students [r^' 

8.9 4 Somewhot les^copoble thtfn regufor'^roduote students 

•J3 • vOecided^ly inferior to our regulor gpoduoter student^ 

4T4 ^ No response 

^) In^tioliv^ ' 

22.2 DecidejJly s^;;perior .to regulor gfoduate student^ 

42^.2 ^ofljfewkrt better tHan regulor graduate students „ 

2?T7 -Xbogt the same os regulor graduofe stludenh y ' " * 

V4l^ 1*^ * Somewhot less capalJle tjiori regblor gro^ii|pte- students 

.0 Decidedly inferior td our regujdr groduote students 

• 47? No response * ' » \ * 



(d) UpgradlnijftpubMc ^chdol teaching.- ^ ^ 



60.0 > Very Ngaluoble ' ' ^ ' . ' ' 1 

31J Valuable " ' ^' ' */ . \ ,^ V ' ' . 

' <.4 UndQciMed ; , , ^ . ' ' - . • 

^ ,0 Not very vaKjable / ^ ^ , ' - .i*- 

.0 Not valuable dt all - . • , - ^ 



,^*4.4 . No response 

iiBi. Were there. ways developed in the prbgrdmr v/her^by the f^rticlpants could gainjeachirig - 
^' • experiertce and develop feachrng'^ki Ms? " ' ^ • . ^ * * 

71.f Yes . ' I \ ' r: 

22.2 No • • / \. ] » \. . . , 

4.4 Unsure v. ^ . • • ' ^ • ' i 

2.2 No r^spoftse ; * * 

^^MPlease explain ^ ^ ^ : 



rlid the sttjdent^ Jn the ExDerienced-7ea 



22.' How did the students in the Experienced4eacher Fellowship Progracn compare to regular 
graduate students jn your ir^itutlon in the following arecu? . . ' ' 

(a) Intellectual ability . ^ " * • *4 ' 

' ' • * ' * 

' '8.9^ D€fc\de6iy superior to regular groduate sttdents ^ . 

20.0- Somewhat better than regular graduate students - ^ " 

' 55.6 About jhe same cn fegular graduate Students •* ' ' . * • 

^ 1 1.1 " Spmewhot less capable than regular graduate student . . • ^ ^ ' , 

' 2.2 " Dexidedly inferior to our regular gradupte students . , . 

2'.2 " No, response " \ - . * 

• <b) ' lodustriousness J= ^ 



26.7 Decidedly supeViof-tb regulpr graduate studfentSc 
3778" ' Sor#PWW%etter ^han regular graduate ^tu^ts 
3 1 . ] About tlie same as regular graduate s^ude 

'6^ \ Somewhat less capable than regular grod 
,0 ^^ pecidedly^inferJor to our regular graduate sfudents ^ 
4.4 #. No r,esp6nse ' . • . ' * 



^udentSL > ^ • * , 

tts * ^. _ * • ' 

students ^ . ' 

te sfudents ^ ^ ^ , 



\ 
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23. ListecLbelow %e resource mbteriols in educotlohal medio . Please checl< those ttiot;you 

Used^ ond. those you. found useful os port of frhe^<g;qc[^g progrom of th^ Experienced Teacher 
Fellowship Program • * * * % • ^ * " I 



Used 



Ul^ul 



Instructional films 
•Documentary fi lm$^ • 
Topes 

Recordings ♦ > 
Opoque projectors 
Ovel-heod' pro je^ctofs 
Filmstrifjs 

Progro^^d inskuction 
Video tqbe recorders 
Others (pleose list) 




24. OicJ you fiod teaching in the Experienced Teocher Pel lowship Progrom o challenging Experience ? 



64.4 



•31.1 



JExtremely chollenging 
Somewhat chollenoing 
.0 Not very-chol lending 

.0 Not ^IsqM chollenging 

4.4 No response 



0id you^Ind^teocmrtg rn tfte ^perfenced Teocher f el h>wsl7fp-Progrom-a^^aHsfy4f>^ experience"?. 

. 'Zl.! Extremely satisfying • ■ ^ ' ■ ■ \ ' 

24.4 Somewhot sotisfylpg . . ■ ' ' , . 

. • • .0 ^ot very satisfying ' . , ' 

ifa7a^\ |pti*f/ing . , " ' _ ' • '*• 



.0 



No/ 



.No re^onse 



1 ^.•-In yoyr opi^iion, were the educptrondl nee<}^ of the port^iponts me>t by ^he Program? 

6617 C^ite'ly . V ' ' 

3J:l Probably' 



2.2 , , 1 doutit-It 



t ol 



27. '-Hove you u;^ed, developed or observed ony .inno/otiv^-teoching"methpdr-or proctJces in 
your work w?>h Experiehced Teacher FpKTowshi^ Prpgrpm-V . ■ 



71.1- 
"879" 



^Yes 
No. 



Unsure 
• 6.7 No j(^sponse 

• please identify 
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^ 28. As you reflect upon the year. spent in teaching students in the^Experienced Teacher Fellowship 
* ^ ' I • Program, hpw much do you feeMt-added to your professiorxal growth apd development? 

17^8 Very greatly - 4 * , " *. • 

' 35.6 Greatly * * ' * ^ ^ > , * 

42.^ ^erately * ^ . 

' 2.2 ' Litti? . * . ' • ' ^ y ^ 

' .0 - " Very Uttle^ , - ' / * " . 

2,2 ' Nofesponjfe. - * . , . 

« r *29. As you look bqck upon the year spent m Experienced Teacher Felloyvship Prograrn, ^how 

- much ck> you feel' rt.added to your intelfectual-Mgrow^ ? . • / * ^ , f 

. '8.9 , ^ Very greatly . ' f- • , 

. 2B.9 ^ Greatly . ^ • . ' 

55. 6 Moderately - * ^ . 

IT.A Little r / ■ > 

. 0 ^ Ver>^ little . ' , ' • ^ . 

. 2,2 . . No re^onse * ' » ' 

^ ^ ^ t . , • ^ > 

. * .' , * t > 

30'. As you look bock upog the year spent in E^^perlenced Teacher Fellowship Prog'ram, how 
much do' you feel itvddded to your skill. ajd teacher?; ' . 

8.9 Very ^ea'tly . ■» " 

' 24.4 Greatly; — " ; ,~- ■ ■ . ^ ^ ' \ 

• 53.3 • " Moderately ;* k ' " ' ^ . 

4.4 ^ Little /■ ' i ., ■ . , V 

,.4.4 ' Very little 

.No response * ... 

0 *31. Would you fist, below the sin^e element of the Experierjced^Teacher Fellowship'Program that 
was most impressive, innovative, orexcitir>g. ^ * • * 



32. Wbuld'you list b.elow the smgle element of the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program 
^H^^'^thdt was most di^courdgir^g, depressing, or ineffective. ' A 



4., ' 



33,, How closely did fhe content and empKasis'of thV ProCjram cofncide \VIth ybu^ expectations?' 



57.8 Very closely 

40. 0> Moderately closely 

2.2 Ndt too closely 
■ .0 Nqt at all 

Pleas^ explain* . 



you were' tftbe^in again', what specific chcv>ges Would yOu sugge^t^^^ 



^5. Did the students work hord during theyfear?^^ 



13.3 
84,4, 
.2.2 
.0 



Yes, too hard 
Yes S ' 
"No 

Uncertain 



Ptec^e comment SrT'your answer 



J 



36^- How 'closely do you feel the porficipants selected for your Experienced Teacher fellowship 
• Program fit in with th» type and objectives- of your Irwtitution ? /j * * ^ 



,A^A Very closely 

53»3 A few exceptions ' 

2.2^^ A nynib.er of exceptions 

.0 " Hardly^ftt.^^all ^ 



:37. Did y^ur f jjperienced Teacher Fellowship 
or discussions as the year progressed? • 



75.6 



20.0 



4.4 



Y^s 
'No 
No .response 





ram staff corduct regular staff meet'ir>gs 
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^ 38. How did you fiTKl your feaching assignment 7 ^ * " ^ • 

4.4 y Unbelievably heavy ' . ^ 'J ' . - . ^ 

40,0 . Quite heavy • ^ ^ ' ^ - , ^» 

42.2^ > ^ About right V 

, 4.4^^ ^" Quite light ^ ' / * . ' ' ^ * 

^ Very light ^ , \ , . • ^ • ' 

8.9 \ No rpsponsf ^ ^ i " r " ' * ' ' 

- ^ Ple<jse-cie46cibe your assignment (classroom houigj^etc.) * . - ) 



39. Were there outside lecturers. or speakers invited to^Ttlcipate in the Experience<^ Te^aifei- 
, Fellowship Program? 



6 



88.9 Yes 
8.9 No 



If 



!.2 y^^ o response 
Ves, they effective? 



2.2 K i^lo response H 



r^s, w^<? they effective? ^ # . ' '<> \ 

57.8 . ; Very effective , • : ' ^ • * . - " 

31^]^ .S omev/fyt effective 

.0 Not very effective ' ; . . , ^» . *' 

. ^2\2__ Not^effectiv^ at all ^ • - 

'8.9; Nq response . f \ ^ '5 . ^ ^ ' ' • * " 

, * ^ / ^ • - * ' I 

40. Were there-significant adjustments in the pfbgram^after* the academic year begqn? - ? 

; 2.2 TViere were major revisions pnd ad jostme/its - ^ . * , 

*28,9 / There were s^ignif leant revisions ar>d adiustmenfs I ' . , 

STvT , There weiie slight revisions and ad^s^h^rt:s 



17.8 The 

— * — ' — 



lere were essentially n^ r^ision5vW*<59|ustm^nt*s ^ 
Rleasedescrib^ briefly the changesV adjustffi^^;*:^'^,^ ' 



41. In your opinion,. has the fact/thot-£xperienced Teacher Fellowship 4^rogfam participants 
studied and .worked as a group^resi/lfed^n qaore satisfactory results? 

; . ■ ' ( - ' . ^ i 

77.8 ; Yes, use of group- resulted in' greatly ephanced learning ' ■ 

20. 0»*. "Perhaps, group eftect was npticeable ' . . . , ' * 

2.2 Doubtful, group effectiRas no.t very useful, in ehhancing learning ^ 

No', group effect did not contribute to learning. _ 
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42^j|^(5 you asj3 teacher feel challenged bylhe grpup.of Experienced Teacherjpellbws^? * 

' 33«3 > Very much si) cjiollenged' " S ' « * 

55 >6' Quite challenged 
4.4 Not cholleng'ed very much 
> >Q " Not chaJlenged at all ' ^- 

♦.7 / No r^ponse. * ^ ' 



Pleose comment * * . - * .£* 



prd you fee4 threatened ot' a II by tiie group of Experl(?nced T«acner F^lows? 
,0 ' f Very rjiuch threatened 

.0 Quite threatened ^ ' ' ^ _ ' , 



15.6 Not threatened very npjjch . - ' ^ 

82.2 ~ Not threatened at alf ; ^ 
.2.2 , No response -^ ! ' > 

■ ■ ■ I. ' .. 

Please comment 



44. *Hos'the Experienced* Teacher FellovJship Program in wMch you have^rticipated been 
imogl native 6r^ Innovative*? ^ Z~ . . ^ ' 

22.'2 . UriusuaNy imaginative aW Innovative • - 

62.2 Quite imoginative anc/ innovative ' ^. 

11.1 Not very imoginative and innavdtlve 

•.0. ^ Not at all imaginative gmd innovative ^ 
4.4 .Nogesponse , If % ' . 

^ Please describ^what you believe to be thet most imaginative or Innovative aspects of the 
Experienced Teactief Fellowship Program * , 



45T Was an effort made to utilize the &ij)er.iencfe arnJ background of the participants to 
enhance jhe Jebrning and develop the program? ^ 

88.9 Yes ^ ' ^ . . ^ " . 

4.4 No , , 
6.7 Uncertain . 

' Pleose'comment 



'46^ Was Any effort made by the staff to modify the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program 
to toke advantage of the experience and background of the participants? 



62.2 



26.7 



X9T 
"2.2 



.^.^e 



Yes 

No^ 

Uncertain ^ 
No resporise 



Please describe any modification 



47. ^^ow adequate were the several osp^^ts of the Exper'^enced Tea^erTellowship' Program? 



Excellent pood Fair 



Was Not No 
Pdor Avaflabie 'Iksponse 



(a) Library 

(b) Classrooms 

(c) Ecjucationol media 

(d) Field trips 

(e) Staff meetings 

(f) Graduate assistant help 



60.0 



24.4 



40.0 40.0 



3i:t 

20 



53.3 
28.^ 
42. Z' 



/ 27.8 30 _2_;2 2i? 



V3j2 
17.8 
TO 
11-. 1 
20 
272 



• .0 



2.2 

• .0 
'O' T3T3 
Ta to' 
^oTo 



48. Was there a feeling of group solidarity among pql-ticTpants in the Program^'il^ 
66.7 



26.7 



6.7 



Yes, there was a strong feeling of grodp solidarity 
There was considerable feeling of group solidarity 
There was some, but not mych^ feeling of solidarity 
There was no feeling of solidarity at al I 



49. "How would you ra-te the overall morale of the participants? 
37.8 



42.2 
17.8 

.0' 



.Very high 
'Pretty high 

Abcut average ■ 

Pretty low 

Ver^ low 



.0 

2.2 
6.7 

^2 



55 
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50. Did the participants seem genuinely interested in the stSbje^ matter of the. Prpgram"? . . 

6 0.0 ^ Qefinitely.yes " ^ ^ 
*^g5^]]^Fpr the rnost part, yes .\ * / - • * ' ^ ' 

.0 For the most part, no ' ; . 

.0 """ilUmost corrfplately no • ^ * i 

51,. How do you think >he participants understood the objectives and purposes of the ' ^ 

Experienced leacher Fellowship Program before t<ie year b'egan'^ 

,20^0 Very>ell . * - ' . * 

64;^; Pretty well ' . . ; 

15.6 ' Not very well ' • • * ; . 

.0~~ Not well atpll ^ . . . ^ ' ^ 

/O Wa^ not aware of any objectives or purposes^. ] 

How/were these purposes and objectives comrnunicated to them? 



I 



__ J 





9 







# 52. flow would you describe the cooperation that you receivedfrom other academic departments 

of the University? \ ? \ i ' 

,40.0' ^ UnusuaNy good ^ ^--^ ^ ^ 

51.1 Quite good ^ ' - - • ^^".^ 

• ^'^^ ~ Quite pbor . " ' > . * - i 1\ * 
2.2 Unusually poor . . - , 
2.2 - No response . ' . , . ' 

53. Is the director of the teacher-education 6n yOtjr coflipus aware oTthe operation of^ the Experfericed 
Teacher Fello**/ship Program on ypur campus? ^ . • •■^'^ ' ^ 

* > « • • «h . 
28.9 ' Very much involved ^ • ^. ; ^ ^ . 

32.2 Quite involved^ ' . ' • ^ ^ 



Ai X Not very irtVolvecL 
2.2 Not at all involvW 



2.2 Not at all involvW ' ' \ ^. t . . * 

2w2 ^No^response \ • ^ . \ ^' * . 



54. *ls'>ie involved In tKe operation of the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program on ypur- 
camoft? ' ^ 

/ " • ' * / * 

8.9^ Very much inyolved ^ ' , ^ • . , f 

• 17.8 Quite involved ^ ^ *• 

51 , 1 > • Not very;-inyolved * ' > - 

20.0 Not involved at all • - y . 

— — — ' , ^ ' • • 

. / 2 .2 Nq response - ^ . ^ ^ - ^ ' . . 

55. , In your opinion, Wx% the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program hod an impact on the on- 
going teachec education program in^ your institution? ^ \ . 

24,4 «. A vary great impact 

37T? Some impact * , # . 

13.3 " Uncertoin . ' J / * 

T5T6 ^Little impact , . * ' . ^ ^ 

6.7 Practically ^K) impact at all * ' * ^ ^ - • 

2J2~~^ — -Nojieiponse 




Pleasedescribe briefly the impocj, ^ 



, 56. Please describe as carefully, but^ briefly, as you osn the nature drd extension of the 
relationship between. the Experienced Teocher Fellowship Program ark^the cooperating 
school systems. (Include such items as selection, supervision,- integrc^tion of seminars, 
development of progrdm and courses. ) . , ^ ^ ' ^ ; ^ 



57. Did you. In addition tb your duties as director, teach*courses in the Experienced Teacher 
^ Fellowship Program? , ' ^ •* * • >' 

77.8" Yes , • , . 

17.8 No , - . . . ^ 

4.4 No response , ' * . ' 

Pleose describe , " • » 



58. Did you hove a difficult time recruiting staff members' for the Experienced Teacher 
Fellowship Program? . ' . ' 



11.1 
88.9 ' 



Yes 
••N9 



*l( yes, wpuld you commpnt 
. ^ , 



59. Please gJve.ttie number of students who began the program bi/f dici not finish, ' ' 



Please comment on the students who dropped out. 



GENERAL COMMENTS % « ' , ' 

Only a few aspects of your experience as director of the Experienced Teacher (^eflowship Program 
can be examined in a questlbnnaire of this sort. Therefore, in the space below we welcome 
your individual comments on the Progrdm ancTTts effecfs! ' ^ ' * 



. ( 
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Apperxiix^E. Experienced Teachei^ Fellowship Program Evalu9ti6n Teams 



MATH AND SCIENCE 



Eorlh dm College, Richmon d, I ndiarx] ^ * 

SA 7 *HaroUj^K. Hughes,. Chairman, Department of Physics* 
Indiana-Stet^ University, Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

TE - Ralph Lefler, Deparhrtent of Physics 

Purdue University, Lafayette., Indiana 47906 \, - 

MT - Robert N. White,- Science .Departinentvjiead 

i Clorksyille J High School, Clarksville, Indianp 47131 
#' ' ' 

Florida St ate Urn vefsity, Tallah os see, Fl o rida 

SA - *Plou5^on T. Karnes, Math Dept., Louisiano ^fate .University 
Baton Rouge, Louisibno 70803 , • 



•JE- WilNam McKil lip, • Professor of Math Education, 121B Baldwin Hall 

,^ ^ College of Edu^ation^ University of Qeo'-gia, Athens, Gebrgia 30601 
" • ' ' , ' ' ' *■ 

« '» 
' MT - Mrs« Agnes Rickey, Supervisor of Mathematics • , 

• County Board of Public Instruction, Miami., Florida 

Michigan S^ate University, East Lansir^, Michigan ' *^ ^ 

SA- Richord E. Hodges, Djrector, Elementary teacher Education Program 
Graduate School of Education, Univefsi^ty of Chicago 
5835 S. Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, lUlnois 60637 ^ ^ ^' 

TE - *William Eller, School pf Educatipn, State University I 
Buffalo, 'New York 142M ' ' ' ^ ' 

13' t " * 

MT - Margaret Wittrig, Board of Education, Primary Consultant * , 
' 346 Seconcf Avenpe,-S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 

• • • . 

'The followhfig abbreviations are used to identify fhe professiorKil roles of 
teom JTiembers: / ^ ' 

SA- Subject Area Special^t ' ^ ^ . ^ 

Tepcher Education ^ecialistj^ 
^ MT - Master Teacher or other Supervisory -Person 

. , ' * - Team Coordinator 
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HISTORY V '^r- 

Carneg ie In^itute^ of' Tech nology ; J^ittsburgh; Pennsylvania / 

SA - *Johri M. Thompson, Department of History 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana 

^ • ^ 

1E~ Howard Reinstra, Department of History 
^ Calvin College, t7rand Rapidi, Michigan 4^506 

« 

MT * Zeb Wright, Program Speciolist, Social Studies 

W^st Virginiq Stat^ Dept. of Education, State Capital Buildiog 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Illinois State University, Isiormg r, Illinois 

SA - *G i I bert Fite,' Department of History ^ • 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahojna 

*^TE - Howard Reinstra (as listed abpve under. Carnegie Tech.) \ 

MT - Qpry Baker, Committee on'the Study of History * 
Newberry Ltfatfory, Chicago, Illinois 

Universi ty of Kansas, Lawr ence, Kansos 

, J : . ' 

SA -"'^ . Burlie Brown, Tulane University ^ ' ^ " 

New Orleans, Louisiana , , 

i ^ ' 

TE - Richard, Broyvn, Chairman, Committee onthe"^tudy of History 

Newberry Library, Ch'icago, Illinois ^ ' , ^ 

MT - James Landing, Instructor in Get>grajDh/, Elston Jr/Sr High School 

Detroit at Spring -Street, MichigOn City, Indiana 46360 ♦ 

♦ 

SOCIAL STUDIES . s 

t — -7^ - * ' . 

Syracuse^ LInive rsi ty, Syracuse, New Ygrl c , - 

.SA -~-^*Saul B. Cohen, Director, Graduate School of Geography 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts i)1610 

TE - (sodor Starr, History Department, Cit^ University of New York 
Queens College, ki§sen« Blvd., Flushing,' New York 11367 

MT - Philip Woodruff, Wiestport Pyt)lic Schools, Wes>port, Connecticut 



ENGWSKT ^ . ^ • * 

Uni versity of II llnois/ Urbana, Illinoi s 

^ ; \ ^ - ' 

SA - *NormanC. Stogeberg, Professor of Engl is^h ^ , 

Iowa State College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

• *■ ' 

TE - Dean William Jenkinsf, School of Education 

University of Wisconsin^ Milwamjcee, Wisconsin 

MT - Mrs. Esther Williams, Chbfrmon, English Deportment » 

' Wilmingtoif High School, 300 Richardson Place, Wilmington, Ohi 

Uniye^rsity of Nebraska, Lincoln; (SlgbVaska 

^SA - Richard Braddock, Co^rdipator, Rhetoric Progrpm 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

TE - *NorfTK3n C. StOgeberg (as listed^bove under U. of iHinois) 

MT - Mrs. Esther Williams (as listed above under U\ -of lllinofs) 

READING^ . • * 



ro 45177 



Jr yliano University, Bloomingtbn, ^ndiano . 

SA^^ Nothon Blount, Research and Development Center ^ 

' ' 1404*Regent Street, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

TE - *Naomi Chase, Assoc. Professor of Education, Elementary Department 
Burton Hall, School' of Education, University of ^\innesota. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455* ' . . 

MT - ,M«ry Huber, Reading Xeacher, Terre Haute Public Schools 
- 1101 S. 13th Stri&'et> Terre Haute, Indiana 

Sonoma StdJte College,. Rohnert Park, California 

SA - *Cdrl Millei-, Associate Professor^of Education, Bakersfield Center * 
- 'of Fresno State College, 4021 Mt. Verrtpn Avenue, ' BakersffeFd^ California 93306 

f . 

TE— Jordan B. Utsey^ Associate Professor of EcTucation, School of Education • 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 94703 

Ml- Millard Black, Carriculuhri Consultant, Los Angeles City Schools 
450 Grand Avenue, Lo$ Angeles, California , 



TEACHING OF THE DISAD VANTAGED 1 . 

— ^ — : : ^ J . / ^ 

U niversit;^oV Alasko/Col lege, Mpska J, 

SA - Richard. P. Longoker, D%partm'ent^f Political Science 

University of California, los Angeles, California 90024 . . • 

TE - *Matf| Tclppe, School of Educat^ion, University of^ichigan 

Ann Arbor, ,^AJchrgan * . ' . . ^ 

J , r ^ • V - ^ 

MT - Grefta PruiJt, Principal, Garfield Public School 

Pasa'dend School System, Pasadena, California ^ . ' 

* ' * > 
Illinois teachers Co llege^ Chlcogo-North, Chicogo, lll^pois 

SA - *Matt Trippe (see above under U. of 'Alaska) 

TE - E . Boyd Shannon tPasodena Col Ipge) (Temp . : 1250 Fourth Street, S . W . 
Washington, D. C.) ' ' >. ' 

•MT - Marjorie Mayo, Principal-, Abraham Lincoln School / ' " 

Kankakee, Illinois 60901 

^ t 

T emple University, Philadelphia, Pa ^ 

SA - *Wa Iter Crockett, Department of Psychology 

Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 01610 • ' - * 

TE - 'Ray EdelfeHT' /Associate Secretary, NatiotSal Committee on Teddher 

Ec^ucation and Professional Standards, 120-1 Sixteenth Street, N/W*. ^\ 
. Washington^ D. C. 20036 . . ^ ^ ' . • 

MT - Mrs .Jean Kunz, Director of Nursery School/Kindergarten, College of Educatic 
University of "MaryJand, College Park, Maryjand 20742 % 

Texas Western Co llege, El Paso , Texas^ - . • \ . 

SA- *Jacques Wilson,- Our Lady of the Lake College, ^411 S, W. 24th'Streef, .\ * 
Sarr Antonio, Texas 78207 ^ . . / - . 

»TE - Joseph Cardenas^ St. Mary's University, San Antgnio, Te)$cis 78228* ; 

. MT - MrswHerlinda Garcia, Eql^burgTXjbli'cr School?, Edinburg, Texas 

Richard .Gordon, Schdal cS^IJ^ucati^on ' . / 



Cla/k University,. Worcester*^ Massachusetts 01610 



V . ' 1021. 
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COUNSEllNfe-ANp GUIDANC E - . . 

'.'.*' . ■ ' * 

University of Maryland,. Gollege/fark, Maryl and 

: 7-y r^. ... „ • 

SA - Fredeflclc J. .Gaudet, Director, Laboratory of Psychological Stucfies - • 

^ Steven$ Institute, Moboken, New Jersej^ . / , 

TE - *Jbseph Young, Schtool of Edycatioh, Harvard , University • , ^ 

Cambridge, Mossacliuse'tts ♦ w 

MT - Irving Zweilbelson, Senior Psychohogist 

City School, District' New^Rochelle, New Vork 10810 " ^ - , ' • 

T . ' * 

University 4f Missouri, Golumbia, Missouri " 

. : ^ ~ • 

SA *Mer|e Oh^sen> Professor, Educational Psycljology , J88 Education Building 
University of 1llir)ois,.Urbana^ Illinois 

\ \ 
TE - Donald L. Molder, Ph.D., Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, IHinois 

M^^W, David Whiteside, Dijrettor Pupil Services, Arlington Heights Public Scfhoof#^| 
Chicago, iMmois^ 

^ ' *. # • * - ^ ^ . I 

University of 'Rochester, Rocliester, New 

• . / * 

SA - •*Buf ord" Steffi re, ^Professor of EdOcatidn ^ ^ 

- Michig<sin State University, East Lansing, Michigan 48824 ' 

TE - Gpldie Ruth Koback,' Professor of Educatiofi, City College of l^w York 
Convent Avenue at 135th Street, ,|vlew York, New Vork 10031 ^ 

MT - George Leute, Guidance Counselor,. Haverford Township Sr. High School 
Haverton, P^nnsylvpnia 19083 , ^ . * . 

ELEMENTARY EI^CATION 

Fisk^Univers lt y, Nashville/ Tennessee \ ' , . • 

SA - twiTey W. Barker, Department of Political Science, University of lllinois,- 
.Cfiicago Circle, P. O. Box 4346, Chicagb,illinois 60680 
. " ( ^ ' \ * . . ^ , ^ . 

' T^ - *Dean Jerome Sachs, Illinois Tepchers College ^ «i 
Gbicago- North, Chicago, Illinois 



MT - Lewis J.,Hilliard, Principal, Edisbn School • 

521 E'.- Perkins A vgAue, Mt, Vernon, Illinois 62^8 



[ 



Urfivjersi t y of MisyurJ'; Kansas City, Missouri 

SA - Tv4ley W/^ Barker (see above under Fisk, University) 

TE - *Dean Jerome Sachs (see above under Fisk University) ^ ^ 

MT - Lewis J. Hitliard (see above under Fisk Univjersify) . * i 

Teachers College, Q^^mbio Univefeity^ f^JeW York ; New Y0rk 

SA - Edward Bantel, School of Education/ Psychology Department * » 

Wayne State University, Detrojt, Michigan • ^ 

TE - *Roy Edelfelt (s^e above under Temple University) 

MT -'Mrs. Jean Kunz (see above under Temple University) 

MODERN FOREIGN LAN GUAGES - . . ' 

~ - \ — rr* — ' ' 

Uni vers ity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana f ' 

SA - *Norman P. Sacks, Professor, Spanish and Portugues^ 
University of Wisconsin, Mddison, Wisconsin 53706 

TE - K^iss Marianne Ciotti, Candidat^for Ph.D. i-n Foreign Language Educatipn 
1634 Neil Avenue, Rqpm 433,* Neil Hall, Ohio State University ' 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 . , | 

.MT - Anthony Gradisnik, Milwaukee Public Schools •« 
5225 W. Vlict Street, Mflwau^cee, Wisconsin 53208 

Univ ersity of W as hington, Seatt^le, Washington 

SA - F . W/Strothman, Prpfessor of German, Executive Head, Department of 
Modern European Languages, Stanf6rd University, Sfanfoiii^ California 

TE - *Joseph E. Axelrod, Coordinator experimental Freshman Year Program 
San Francisco, State College, 540 Powell Street 
San Francisco, California 94108 

MT - Helen SheJton; Supervisor Foref^n Language Program, P. O. Box 527 
State Office of Professional Instruction, Oly/npia, Washington 98501 
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ART AND-MUSic * ' ' , - " ' ' 

— : — * r V . . , . . 

Arizona State iJni versify;, ^empe, Arizprw . . ' ^ ^ I 
. ^ ^ . . . ' ^ ^ 

%A*- Ronold Silverman,, ProTessor of Art Education, California Stai:e College ^ ' * 
5151 State College, Los Angeles, California 90032 ^ ' ■ ' " \" 

TE - *William Engbretson, School of ^Bucation, Unive/sity of Denver 

' Denver, Colorado 80?10 * ' ' ^ . \ 

*MT - Mrs. Vudrey Welch, Supa-visor of Art, Glendale Unified School System , 
' 411 East Wilson Avenue, Glendale, California 91206 ^ - , t 

^ ^ ' ' ' • ■ ^ ^ / . ; • 

GEOGRAPHY - * ' ^ . 

Ohio State University , Col umbus, Ohio , 

SA - *Edwin N. Thomas, Research Director, Tr^sportation Center 
Northwestern-University, Evahston, Illinois 

TE - Jewell Phe I p^. Professor oj/Geography « ^ 

George Peabody CotlegeyNashvi Me, Terfne^see 37203 

MT - James Landing (see details under University of , Kansas) 

^Oregon College of Educaflon, Monm outh^ Oregon^ 

S^ - *George H. Kakuichi, Deportment of Geogrophy, University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98105 \ ' - 

TE - William Jones, Division of Educatiqn, Colifornia State College at Hayward 
25800 Hi Mary Street, Hayward, California 94542 ' , 

MT - Charley /V\oody, Consu^ltant in Social Science, and Bx^cutive SecretaW SSSSC 
and Coordinator of l\ine Arts and Humanities Project, State Department of 
Educa^tion/721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, California 95814^ 

EDUCATIONAl MEplA ^ V 

Chapm an College, Orange, Cali fornia , 

SA 7 .^Jbmes W- Brown', Decn of Graduate. Studies and^Reseorch, San Jose 
Staie CoNege, San Jose, California 

(Observer - Richard. P, Longaker) ^ . • * 

TE - Ve^on S. Gerlach, Associate Professor, Classroom Learning Laboratory 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 85281 ^ 
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MT - Robert GerletM, pirectbr/ Division of Edu<iationa<4Media, Los^Angeies^ 

-Courtty Schools, 155 W. WashLngton Blvd., ios Angeles, Caliiilin1a 90015^ 



SCHOOL LIBRARY 



Qolu mbiq L)nt versify/ New^OFk, htew York . * \ \ * ^ ' . ^ 

m . . . ' . ' ' ' r ^ 

SA - Paul Mdsoner; Dean and Professor of Education, University of Pittsbvrgh • - 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 ^ , * . 

TE - *Scuxi Fenwick, ^Graduate Library School ^ ^' * . 

University of Chicago, Chicago, niinois * - ' 

. MT Mrs. Nancy Walker, "Supervisor, Library: Services, Anne Aryndel Cqbnty SchooU 
\ ' HEALrjEDbCATION , ^ ' ^ \ ^ 



Univ ersity of O regon , Eugene, Oregon 



SA 7 Willis J. Baughmon,' Professor of Health Education, University of Alabama ^ 
University, Alabama * * . • ' ^ 

TE - *J. W. Kistler, Head/ Department Health and Physical Education 
Loi/isiaro Stat^ University/ Boton Rou^,^ Louisiana^ ^4 

MT - Michaoj Flanagan, Dire<^or, VieaRh'and Physical Education, Pennsylvania 
State Departxnenf of Education, Hdrrrsburg, Pennsylvania - 

SCHOOL-PSYCHOLOGY . ■ • * ' * ' 



l?utgers - The State Un iversity*, New Brunswic1<, New Jersey 
SA - Frederick J, Gaudet ) * ' 

TE - *j6seph Young ' ) See details under University of Maryland 
MT - Irving Zweilbelson^ ) ' . , , 

ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATION • 

, , ^ ^ 



/J 



/ 



Univ ersity of Soii»hw^sterr1 J,Quisionq, Lafayette, Louisiana 
SA - *David Beggs, School of Education, Univ^stfy of. Indiana, Bloomrngton, Indian^ 
• / TE- Will iam McKillip (see details underf lorida State Unrversity) 



*MT - Mrs. Agnes Rickey (see details under ^Iprida StcJte University) 
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' Appendix/F. Responses to Visftors Evaluation Fortn ' . 

1 Is the Experiencecj- Te9cher Fellowship Rrogram having an impact on t^;^e on- 
going/ teacher education program of *hs institution? 

* If ^« * ' * 

• 2 ' 8* ' 8 - • fi * ' .3 c 2 ' 0 . 



No 



/ 



Very 

Impressive 
. Impact 



GeneVal c^mments;*^. Is there evidence that the Experienced Teacher Fellovy/ship Prograrri 
is strengthening teacher education? Hovy^ did^you^gather your information? Coji you be 
' specific? • ^ ' ^ 



2".VaII programs, in their propoiaU, maintained that imogination and innovation v^puld 

be ii^iportar\t aspe^cts of their programs. Is there sucK imagination and innoyption'in action^? 



0 _ J_ 
imaginatiort 
br innovation 



7 



•n 



'Great deal of 
imagination, 
and innovation 



1 

^ General comments: What are the imaginative and innovatfve element^? Who was 
fesponsible for t4iem ? Are they working? Are thfey operational and reproducible? 
V/bat is the singTe most innovative" aspect of th^ program? What is the least innovative^ 



3. ' Are subject m<fitte*and teacher education departments Working together? 



5' 



10 



Not at 
ail > 



\^ry close 
cob'peratiorj 



GenertsI comments: How are tKe subject matter and education departments cooperating? 
In. program deveropment, seminar programs, course de^elopmefit/ etc . ? Is the program 
truly integrated? Sj^oulditbe? # ' 



. - Numbers in thp blanks indicate the nurpber of evaluation teams who checked etich 
alternative. In the actual^ version of thisfo.m, each question was on a different page in 
order to leave spage for extensive corfimenff. • ^ 
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4. All of the p/ograms indicate cooperation. with local and'ofher school districh.^ * / 
How extensive are the fela'tionships between colleges (and'universitles) and" co<^erating. ^ 
5cho6l dfst riots,? . ^ ' 



'5 3> 



No ' • » Vp. * ♦ # ' Very productive 

relationship * ^/ ' V* : /J-^' * relationship 



Genera I ^ comments ; What 
for lack of cooperdtixflr?-^ 
joi/it programs? 

♦ 



It Is l45lr;r^j^re»c^ VVhat seems'to bejthd reason 

;1s t^er.e sope^;5(pn of teachers?^ lntegra.ti<*^ of seminars, ' . ' 



5. Did fhe institution receive a grar\t under the rRstituti^nal Grants Program? 

' . / " 22 . Y es- ■ ? No : - ' , 

Ptebse discuss any infbrrnatidn you [jpve ^hqt such funds* were u$ed ro improve arxJ 
strengthen the normal ongcyng teacher traming plrbgram, ^. ^ 



6, How adequate were the institutioh^s.faci^'tjw to' the. scope anjt purposes of the Program? 

7 3 ' 8 r J ^ ■ 0 " > ' > 

Alt6gether ' ^ ^ ^ ' . i Craarly 

adequate ^ 4 * . . ' ; . - inqdequ«+e 

•» V ' s . 

General comments: Were the classroom^,' library, educatibnal media, and other 
facilities adequate to the Program-? , ^ * 

7. Sometimes ^a"^ program in opeVation»operates i^bstantially dns it was envfsioned in* the 
proposal^ sometimes there are major deviatiorts^rorp th6 proposal^ To what extent 

did thi^ Program conform to the,outlinds of ffie^pra)Osa|? , - •> ' 



Alrtnost . r-^. ^ ' Extreme 

e^ioctly , / < ' * . \ deviation 



Gene ra I comments: Were the deviaifions, such as they were, sensible arid benefic-ial or 
harmfuCqnd ill-considered ? Or should there have'bfeen greater flexibility in tKe PrpgVam,- 

^ 1 • '* 'CT^ . ^ * ' . ^ ' * • 

One evdjuation teams did noLrespond to thisji'em. . * . * 
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8. ,To what (5xtent did^the t^rogram appear to^ contriB|ite to,fhe j^lansTor dftvelopcnent • ^ 



I 

nsTo 



of thf Department qnd the Institutnon? - ' ^ 



^'^Harc^iyV. ' . " ' ' . ' Gfeat ^> 

r afa'll ^ . . • - . / ^ deal. 

» Gen eral comments; How, specifically, does this program fit injo the lpng-range 
pbns for developing the Department? 



9. Have the director or the staff cff thie program been cbalFenged by' the Program? 
*(ThJs <^ld*be Interpret^ either qs 'jsTimulated" or "threatened" or botbf--- f^ease 
indicote the difference llelo.w.) • . , * ^ : 



. V 1 _6 J ^ ^ ' 

. Stimulated . • ^ - ' ^ " " ^ * ^ 

not eft all " ' ' ^ ' . . definiteJy 

0 ' 0, '3 • -6 * '5 ' J8 - 9 • 

, Threatened ' • ■ . ' ' ' ^ " *• . ^ ' Nol-atall 



very much 




' General comrp^nts:'' Would you" say that the faculty member^ Kgve grown professipnally 
^ during t'he-year? Or has it been a year of tredding, water? Is th^re any evidence that 
the staff has been threatened by the students or resentful of t+iei 

10. Does their paVficipation in the Prcgram seem to hpve dVawn the.faculjty together 
as a group or to produce dissension and division among them*^ ' ^ • 

.^J 8 " 17' . ^ 1 / _0 ^6 >^ 

Drew them * i * , , '4 ' * . * ProducefU - 

'together' ^ * . . division 

S • ' . * ' * 

General comments-/ In what respercts have the staff been drawn together? In what ' 

Respects have they bfeen divided? ; . . - - * 

11 On tfre average how vyeJI qualified were the staff members who taught in the Prpgrdnrl-I^^ 
7 • 13 8 " , 2 . 1 . 0 ' . 0 



'Highly . ^ ' * , , ■ ' Substontlally 

.qualffied. " . . , ' '\ ' unquatlfipd 
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12. How much' variation in qudlity of the itaff was there. cCrouhd this average value? 

^ > 5 ' TV _1 ' ' ^' 3» 

* .Little . „r. , •• . Great , , 

variation , * , variation 



«• ^^Generol comments-i Feel free, to comrnent at som- length on the qualifications of the 

^1^13. Was; the*f<3cuLty*5 lewd too light, too heav)(, or about right? (Note that this scale 
ranges from foo light to too heavy •) " ' 

_0 \ , ^- ■ Q , . " 15 " 16 ^ ; _6 ^ 4 

■ Too li^ht ■ About •*' Too heavy 

^ ° . right ' . ' . - ■ 

• • • • 

General comments': ' . 



14. Howobout the work load of the participants? > 

/ ' I • , ^ ^ ' 

-__0 _0 _0 10 H 12 ' . _6 ^ 3 

Toought . About 'ToQ heavy 

right • ♦ ' 

Genera rcommenhf - * 



15. How effectively was the initial process of selectirig participants carried out? 

• ; '4 ]Q. \ - JB . _5 . 3 . _\ ^ ' 0' . 

E|^/emely ' ^ ^ - Generally 

effect ive ineffective 

* > * - • 

G^e-neral comments: How carefully was the selectj^n procedure carried out? -Was there 
: an attempt to find participants who would be uniquely suited to the Program? If so, - 
^• ,„j^s this attempt successful ? ' . ' 
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16. Has the Program taken dccount of and advantage of the rich experience ond prior • 
prepaiation of the experienced teachers? 

1 ; • 8 ■ * 7 > _5 j_ _j i 

Not » V . ■ ^ Yes, 

at all ■ • » ' . definitely 

General comments: There is som^'irtformo^ion which inditates that several- programs 
have not. token accoCint of the experience of the partici^wn^s. Is this the case? What 
Cre the cluii to this judgment? Were there changes mode to remedy the situation? ^ 
What*are the constructive features of the Program which capitalize upon the . 
experience and preparation of the participants? - 

17. Unlite conventional graduate'p^ogram?, the Experienced Teacher Fellowship 
Program is based upon a block or group program approach. The intent 1s to use the group 
to enhance reaming*^ buildfrig morale and esprit' de corps > Hqs this been sucoessf.ul ? 

_I J \ 1 . _Z_ ^ ' _8 J2 

Not - * . * ' Extremely 

at all . . * - successfuh 

General comments: In your t>jtrnibn, has the Program produced greater benefits for 
'.subject maffer teaching competence than the conventional ^ype of program? Has the ^ 
gr^up become widely separated from other graduate students*? Has friction developed? 

18. Were the relations df the j^rticipants tOTegular*graduote students In the 
Department cordial or hostile? ^ ' ' • » 

6^ 4^ 6 12 0 ^O^.-O 



Cordial ^ ~ * " - ' • Hostile 

General comments: At what points did the relations between participants and graduate 
students seem most stra ihed ? Lea^t strained ? Would you say that the stren^h or 
weakness of the'^v^r-all graduate' progratn contributed to or detracted from the 
effectiveness of tHe Program? . . 




Whree evaluation teams did nof ""jp'/ ^'^'^ iteiri; 

• . 'Ill 
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19. Did the program seem to meet the needs of me participants? 

_| ' _6 10 ^ ' V2 3 \ _0 ^' 

Extremely . " _ ^ ^ . Very 

well % • - * • • poorly 

Geijyol comments; In w(|et respects werdthe staff^'and the Program most sensitive to the 
neeM;>f t(ie participants^,? In w^Kit wayf did the Program*^ structure cQnf lict with the 
needs of the particrp6nts? . ^ , ' 



20. ^How well do you thin^: the general concepts ,of the sybfect matter were communicated 
to the participants? . • * * 

1 12 ' * iO • 4 • 0 . 2 ^ 1 1 . 



Well ^ 'Very poorly 

Generql comments: Please indicate those aspects of the subject matter ,)*pu feel were 
especta fTy Effect ive and those that seemed least adequately present^'. • 



21 . How appropriate was the content of fhe curriculum to the needs and abilities of 
the students? , ' ^ . , 



11 . ^8^ 9 * 0 0, * 1 
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Very ' . ^ . • . " Quite 

appropriate . ♦ , . . - Inapp.ropriafe 

Gene ral comments: Wos.the level of content too higj;) for participphts?'' Too low? 

How much variability . in level did there appear to.be from time to time or from instructors 

to instructor? , ' , , < 

\ • - ■ • . • . . .. ' • 

22. Have the partrcipaftts nrarrfW^ed contactwith theif home school systems this year?' 



Yes, close > - ^ • Almost, no » 

contact ^ ' . ' " ■ contact > . 

General comments: Hav^ participants operated substontially iodeperKlejtly of the ,^ 
schoo 
in 



neral comments: Hav^ participants operated substontially lOdeperKJently or rne ^^r^ 
IooTr~they wi IK return to, or b'ave they i^tairied contacts ondfeejings onme mbe rsh i^]r\ » 
their homte schools ? ^ i ^ . * 



'Orte teom of evaluatdrs did not reply tq'this item . 



23. Will the participants be able to appjy what they have learned when they return 
to tbieir schools next yettr? * > ' 

Difli^itely ^ . Probably 

yes ' • ; ' ^ ^ ' ,1'^^ 

General commentsT What do participants expect the.r suf)ervisors to demaVid of them 
nexf.year? DoTfiey think they will be able to meet their demands? Do ^ think 
they* can meet ^he demands? * ' ^ 

24. Finally, please feel free^to comment at length on the aspects of the frogram that 
you have not prese nted* above . What was your over-pll judgment of the Program and 
its^ffectiveness? 
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ABSTRACT . • ' \ 

^ , This pamphlet glides a brx'ef descripticn Cf. the 

Council for Environmental Education his^^7^ purpose, activities, and 
structure. The five sections of this putlication. are: (1) Aifis and 
Objectives of the Council; (2) Origins of the Council; (3) The- 
council's Structure and Membership; ^ (U) Brief History of the Council; 
and (5) Present Activities of the CQuncil for fenvitonnental 
Education. The councilfs role is to servfi. as> ^ liaison betveen member 
organizations to reduce duplication of effort and to function as an 
infbrnation service for env.ironaental education. Th€^co^n,cil feels 
that environmental education should take a.n interdisciplinary ' 
approach so that teachers ai)d pupils, regardless pfr ability,, are able 
to benefit from the use of the environment as a medium for education, 
thus encoi^raging the development of respect and concern, for the 
quality of the environment. (MB) * / 
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1. Aie3 and Oblectiv^s of the Council 

The Council was formed in '1968 to provide a much- / 
needed forum for the interchange of ide^3 and advice 
oil the promotion of environmental education. Its ^ 
formaticm has enabled repre^sentat^ves fVom a iar^e 
number of organisations concerned with Education or \ 
environmental management to meet together at regular 
intervals. Details' of the Council's membership are 
given in Section 3. . , * ^ 

The Council's role is essentially that of a liaison 
body. It encourages conmuniQatif>n between member 
organisations and others' so that duplication of effott 

• can be avoided and the various bpdies working in this 
important and ripidly expanding fi^d'can benefit from 
thfe experience and advice of others.^ Individuals 
int^ested or involved in environmental education can 
often be helped by the Council's Secretariat in its 

• developing ^ole as an Information -Service for. matters * • 
relating ^to environmental education. The Council 

also ijait^ites projects f^m time ^to time to further 
thesa alms, , ^ - ' ' 

The Council registered at the Departjnent of . - * 
. Education and^ience 'as an educational chatity and 
exists oh grants from the Department of the Environment, 
local- education authorities and charitable bodies, ^ 

2, The origins of the Council , 

In the ye'ars leading up to •^he EQropean Conservation 
Year (1970) three cbnferences on the theme^of **The 
Countryside in 1970" were held in this country. 
These conferences enabled representatives of a wide 
tange of organisations concerned with countrywide use 
and'.managanent ^o gather togeth^» to discuss the state 
of the British coun/trybide as It was likely to be in 
1970, At the second conference, recognition was^given 
^ to the vital role v^ich education had to play in* 

progioting environmental awareness and consideration* * / 
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^ The working party s.et up by the Duke of Edinburgh's^ . 
Standing Committee for the "Countryside in 1970'' 
recommended bhat a. Council \o coordinat;^' information 
on environmental educatioy shouljl be set up-,^ and in- 
1968 the Council held its first meeting under the 
chairmanship of Sir Jack Longland, ' 'Tlie Couptil's ^ 
remit covers England and Wales, a separate Committee. ^ 
for Scotland h-av^ng b^en set 'up at the same time.' - 

Although its formation followed the • 'Countryside in 
r970' Conferences, the Cpuncil's field of inter*4j^t -is 
not limited to the rural environment, as' i t recognises 
that tKe urban and rural elements of the .environment 
"'are inextricably ,1 inked and interdependent. Nether 
does ,the Council ^vis^ge eavironmental education ks / 
ba^ng the prerogatiiffe of .any one of the existing 
aiseiplines. It feels that an interdisciplinarry ^ * 
approach s-hould be attempted where possible, *so that 
the teachin^j^ profession as ax#hole*and all pupils, 
regardless of academic ability, ar« abJ.e to benefit* 
from the^usfe of the environment as a' medium for education 
and are thereby • encouraged to develop* respect ,and 
concern for the quality of the environment, ' . ^ • ^ 



3. The Couhci 1 ' s true ture and MgtSbership 



Over 50 national organisations, including local 
^thority, teachers* and other professional organisations 
and statutory authorities and voluntary bodiei concerned* 
with environmental management, are members of the 
Council, and observers ^rom the Department of^Eduoation 
and Science, the Department of the Environnjent, the 
Welsh Education Office and the Schools Council also 
attend meetings. A detailed chairt of the Council's 
membership is given at ^he end of this lea/let. • 

Xhe full C9uncil meets once a ye^r, and members- are , 
kept informed pf pro^res,s by a N^^sletter ('REED' - 
see publications lisrK which issyed three times • 




•a year. In addition to tlie annual meeting- of th^ 
Council, which has in, recent yedrs incorpotated an 
Open rMee ting/discussion session withv^invited speakers, 
the Council is able to organise conferences which 
low fuller discussion of particular prdbiems/^ 

• ' J / ' . • ^ , ' 

Much of the ♦wocK' of the Cdunpil is 'init4.ated by its two 

sub-committees, • These* are composed of representatives 
from selected* member organisations and are conce'meSl 
with Education. and Resources respectivBly. 'Me€ting3 
of these committees often result in' fruitful co- 
Operation between member*organisations whi^ch helps to 
avoid misunderstandings 'between the various 'interest 
groups.. Each sub-Committee is eihpowered- to d^t up 
Working Parties, composed of members 'of the Committee , 
and other co.-opted individuals, to study particular 
problems and make recommendations 6n the^r sol-utioos. 
Subjects inv,esti.gaXed t>y Working Parties of this kind 
include, the^use of maps in environmentaT education, - 
iTicludiri^^^Xo^^^s arising^ f rom tHe payment of 
royalties and copyright difficulties; ways in Whic^ , ' 
teachei?^ and youth leaders can be ma8e piore aware of 
^their responsibilities when leading* parties of field- 
workfers; the career prospects of thoS^e who^ wish to 
fjnd a job in^ ct>nservatioh/environmental management,; * 
and th^ provision of examinatibtis in environments^^! 
education at school. level, ' including an assessment of 
the environmental con^lft^of traditional subject'^ 
syllabuses. 

The Council* a ^Executive Cotflmittee, con^josed of- its • 
officers and the Chairmen ^nd elected representatives 
of \the Committees, m.eets at inte^rvals to qversee 
the general runnihg of th^p Council and t^e Secretariat. 



^. MembershLp of the Councrt' is open to any national organ- 
isation with' an .interest in environmental education, 
provided the application for membershi^p is approved by 
the Executive Committee. . thefe are no membership fees^^ 
but eadh member organisation is expected to finance the 
activities of its^el^ected represetttative(s). There, 
is no, individual membership Qf the Council, although 
any interes te4^ndividual may subscribe to. the Council's 
publicati-jns. . ' ' - . . / 

' ' ' ' • * * , * . . . , 

4. Brief His tory> of the' Council V 
I 1 "-"^^ r 

Initially the Olhincil operated on ar' purely voluntary 

basis, with minor expenses being met by the organisations 
• concerned. ' Mr Ptiilip Oswald, then- Head of the Nature 
^ Conservancy/ s Education Advisory Section; was the 

Acting Secretary to the Council for its 'first' ?wo years 

and w&si r6s*ponsible for carrying ^'ut a substantial 
, maUing 'to schools and colleges during European.CJbnser- 
, vgrfioT^. Year. Daring ECY 'the ^ColJricil was successful in' 
, ^iObtaining a three year grant from the; Ernest Cook Tryst 
/for ' the ^establishment of a' Secre^tj^iag and i^n September 

•l^^Q., Mr C L Mellowes, formerly Director of Education- 
^ for ^Northumberland, was appointed. as part-time Secretary 
:^-with Mr D^v^d Withrington as'his Administrative As^is-' 

talat^ The Secretariat was housed in a small office in 
Z the^^London ^headquarters o.f the National Council of 

Social Service, * / 

The Council was registered with the Department of 
. Edu,>aticA and Science as an educational chnri^, and' 
, the Secretariat entered ^nto negotiations with the . 
^ Carnegie UK* Tru^ t which^esul'ted in ,a generous .grant 
ove^r three yearsHeing giv6n to the Council^ This , 
provided funds for the appointment of a second adminlrs- 
^ trativ^ assistant, and two graduates*, Carpi Johnson, BSc, 
. and J^cqui. Smith, B^c^were appointed in December 1971,. 
^ foilowljig the resignation of Mr Withrington, .to carry 
^ ou,t the day-to-day wark of the Secretariat, and too 
ork on th^ t^hree proj ects, undertaken with ^ help of 
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,this grant. These eventually resulted in, the publi- 
cation of DELTA, tHe revised versioji of the Directory 
of Centres, and Advice on the Production of a Resource 
Guide for Outdoor Studies, and in the setting up of 
the Codncil's information service. , ^ 

In. April 1973*, following, the death of Mr Mellowes, 
former HMI John Pullen was appointed as Secretary. Mr 
Pul^len was largely resp(^nsible for initiating a * 
successful appeal which secured support for 'the ; 
Council's worlc from, a* number of education author! tiels. 
throjjghQUt England and Waljes.*** It 'is' hipped that this 
support' will continue in the future so that the Council 
can ^jcpand i ts^. activities. ^ * . 

In August 1973, the Council's Secretariat moVed its 
offices to tihre School of Education at Reading University, 
a move brought about by a desire tp strengthen links 
with educationists and, through the School of Education's 
Advanced Diploma Co^se in Environmental Studies in 
Education, with experienced teachers interested In 
envirotim^ntal^education. Although formal links with 
the University exist - Professor V^-lson of the Scjiool 
of Education is a member of the Council's Executive 
Committee, and Tessa Davey,' Course Tutor of the 
Advanced Diploma Course (since replaced by Dr. C. 
Gayford) j^as appointied as Special Consul tant tb the 
CouiTcil.- the Council std 11 .retains financial' i^idepen- 
ence and its charitable status. 

Soon .after the move to Reading, Mr PUllerf reared from 
his official pdsition with. the Council, although he 
•maintained an interest in the Council's vork until his 
death in 1977. C'krol Johnson (now Mrs Carol Hemsworth)- 
wasi pr<>moted to the post of full-time Secretary, 
.. Jacqui Smith became Administrative. Assistant,* and k 
'part- time secretarial assistant was employed to help 
^with the work load. 

In September 1975*, Sir Jack Longland* retired from his 
d .asltiort as Chairman of the Council, and Patrick 



^Shallard (ex-Chief Education Officer for Bedfordshire) 
^ was. elected as the new Chairraaft. At .the*same t,ime/ . 
Lord Sandford agnepd to- become President o-f the Councilt 

^ The Department of the Envinpnrtienfe gave recogni tion' to 
the^ importance of the Gouncil's work in'1976, in the- 
form of a grant to match the contributions fr6m }.ocal 
authbrit*e3. Shortly afte^ this, Mrs Hemswotth left^- 
the Council, 3nd Miss Sm^ith took her place a> Secretary. 

- 5. Present Activities 

The third -project funded by the Carnegie UK Trust 
involved tlie provision of information and matertalrs ' • 
for tea^chers and youth leaders -who wish* to ^bark* 
upon environmental studies proj^ts. Th€^ouhcil,j in 
. common with many other organisations in this field, 
receives a great deal Qf correspondence from* indi-* 
^yiduals 'and insf^ tutiofis, boTh from the Ok and' abroad, ' 
interested in some aspect oA environnjental education. 
In its central position as/the coordinating body fo* 
so. many organisations involved in euvi ronm^tltal 
education, thk Council and ^its Secretariat arfe veil 
placed to act a^ a clearing h6use for enquiries . * 

r relating to enviroAraental educatipn^ channelling 
enquirers to appropriate c^mtadts.and resourc* and 
providing a starting point for visitors to this country 

^ l^ho wish to gain- an overall, picture of , environmental 
education nn the UK. 

Using money provided 5y . the CamegU UK Trust and th^ ^ 
grants from Local Education Authorities and the. Depart- • 
ment of dhie Envitonment, ,the Secretariat has p^rc^uced 
, several Infoi^tlon leaflets (see publications^'list) 
and inj Januafy 1974 started a n)onrhly Newsheet giving 
brief details of publications,- courses, events ^nd 
services relatiftg t9 environmenlal education. The 
Newsheet is available t)n subscriptldPh,' and Is al3o 
^circulated, to all schools, (^oUeges Centres covered 



by those Local Education Authorities which are |rantr 
ai(HTjg the Council.' The CounC^'s qu^Trterly Newslett^ 
*REED* is now aisa availahe on subscription to any * 
interested individual as well as being sent 'free- to the 
Chief JEducation Officer^ of contribu ting, LEAs and to 
. tl^e^ 80-h members of the Council and its Committees, 

The CouTjcil also Arranges conference-s on tppics of ^. 
importance in Environmental Education., or to improve 
liaison, as wi'th a recent series , of -conferences or 
Ir;f<5rmation Officers of environmental Organisations. 
It is also hoaed to arrange*' regional conferences in 
conjunction wi^^e^tWr organisations, 

The Working Parties set-up by the Council's CoginiVteea^ 
iire also active in producing info'rmation and puUlications 
A Working ^arty on Careers for Envi rb omental ists has 
recently produced a Valuable bookie^ outlinging career 
possibilities -fpr those Interested in working. in this 
field. . . ' • . ^' • 



' ^ -A cHdfrt showing, membership of the Council for; En v iron- 
• mental 1 Education is given overleaf,^ 

s 
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UNC'IL FOR EN.VIRO. NMENTAL 



{LOCAL authorities! ' 



ORGANISATIONS 
CONCERNED WITH -LAND ir$E 
& EHVIRONMElffAL QUALITY 



Association of County Councils , ' ^. 
Association of Education Coonittees 
Association of MetropoMtan Authorities 
Inner London Education Authority 
Welsh Joint Education Coiamlttee 



STATUTORY ^ 
ORGANISATIONS 



Coytitryslde Cdhmission 
Forestry Coamission . 
Nature Conse^rvancy. 
Council 



PR0JE5SI0NAL 
ORGANISATIOlj^S 



CHARITABLE ORGANISATIONS 
& VOLUNTARY BODIES 



Institute of Biology 
Museums Association 
Royal Institute of 

Chartered Surveyors 
Royal Town J^lann^ng 

Institute 
Profe9slonal Instltut-^ 

Ions Council, for 
* Consehratlon 



Association, of Agriculture 
Bfi tish, Association for the • 

* Advancement of Science ^ 
Conservation Society 

.^bmmunity Service Volunteers 
Council tof Nature . 
Council for Urban Studies Centres 
Coancil for Visual Education 
Field Stirdies Council 
Inland Watperways Association 
I.U.C.II. 

National^ Federation of 

WomenS Institutes 
Natk>nal Trust 

Royal Society for the^ Protft tion' 
of Birds * . *' 

Society for the Promotion of 
) ' Nature Reserves 

Town &i Country Planning* 
' Assoclatio'ti I 
(Young People and the Environ- 
ment Group) ' • ^ 
\o«th Hostels Association 
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D y C A T I O N 



(Oepar*tmefit of 
'Education ipdf" 
Scleftce) 



EOUCATIpNAS. 

bodies' 



PROFESSIONAL 
OftgANISATIONS 



[J/^ho^s 
(Council) 



^4 



Open 
University 



;a;spec^ist 

ORGANIS/rtlONS 



Association of Poly techni-c^ Teachers 
Assn. of Taachers in ColljBges 

and'Oepattment^ of Education* 
Assn. of Teachers tn Technipal^ 

Institutions • 
Codmlttee iff J/ ice-Chancellors ' 

and Principal & 
Independent Schools Association ^ 
J6int fo)XX 

Nati'onal Association of 'Head 

. Tfeachers • ► • * ' 

National Association ^of ' 
V Sc^ioolmasters ^, 

National institute of ^^ix^t * 
Education N • V 

l^atlonal Union of Students 

National Union of Teachers ^ • 

- / 



Association for Science 

Educ«tion 
Asia, of Agricultural 

Education S^ff? 
Geographical Association 
N^ti^onal Association for ' 

Envlronm^tal E4ucati^on 
Society for Environmental ^ 

Education . 



NOTE « *^ \ 

Bracketed orgi^isations ^»aye » 
observer status only. 
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